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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ALBERTO  LLERAS,  Secretary  General 


The  Organization  of  American  States,  whose 
origin  dates  from  the  First  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  held  at  Washington 
in  1889-90,  is  based  on  the  Charter  signed  April 
30,  1948,  at  the  Ninth  International  inference 
of  American  States,  meeting  in  Bogota. 

Twenty-one  American  States  are  members  of 
the  Organization — Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela. 

The  Organization  has  been  developed  to  achieve 
an  order  of  peace  and  justice,  to  promote  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  States,  to  strengthen 
their  collaboration,  and  to  defend  their  sovereignty, 
their  territorial  integrity,  and  their  indeptendcnce. 
Within  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization 
constitutes  a  regional  agency. 

The  General  Secretariat  of  the  Organization, 
and  its  p>ermanent  central  organ,  is  the  Pan 
American  Union,  founded  at  the  First  Con¬ 
ference  on  April  14,  1890.  April  14  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  scoi>e  of  Pan  American  Union  activities 
was  expanded  by  resolutions  adopted  at  suc¬ 
ceeding  Conferences.  The  Union  has  gradually 
broadened  its  activities  in  every  field  of  inter¬ 
national  coop>eration,  and  its  technical  and 
information  offices  render  ever  greater  service 
to  the  governments  and  f>eoples  of  the  hemisphere. 
It  has  the  responsibility  of  furthering,  through 
these  offices  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization,  economic,  social, 
juridical,  and  cultural  relations  among  all  the 
American  States. 

The  offices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  arc 
grouped  in  five  Departments:  a)  Department  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs;  b)  Department  of 
International  Law  and  Organization;  c)  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Cultural  Affairs;  d)  Department  of 
Public  Information;  and  e)  Department  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Services.  Their  directors  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  General.  The  directors 
of  the  first  three  Departments  arc  the  Executive 
Secretaries  of  the  Inter-American  Eiconomic  and 
Social  Council,  the  Inter- American  Council  of 
Jurists,  and  the  Inter-American  Cultural  Council, 
respectively.  The  Assistant  Secretary  General  is 
1  the  sccrctaiy  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization. 

I  The  Council  of  the  Orgtmization,  which  has  its 
seat  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  compKMed  of 
one  representative  for  each  Member  State  of  the 
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Organization;  he  is  appointed  by  the  rcsjjective 
government,  with  rank  of  Ambassador.  In  dis¬ 
cussions  each  State  has  one  vote.  Decisions  of 
the  Council  are  taken  by  a  simple  majority  or, 
in  certain  cases,  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The 
Council  takes  cognizance,  within  the  limits  of 
the  Charter  and  inter-American  treaties  and 
agreements,  of  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Inter- 
American  Conferences  or  the  Meetings  of  Con¬ 
sultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is 
also  a  provisional  Organ  of  Consultation  for  the 
purpioses  of  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance, 
and  has  spiecial  functions  in  the  pieaceful  solution 
of  controversies  between  .American  States,  in 
accordance  with  the  Pact  of  Bogotii  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  In  addition,  the  Council  is  responsible  for 
the  prop>er  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  elects  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  General 
of  the  Organization. 

The  Council  takes  action  itself  or  acts  through 
its  technical  Organs  to  further  coop>eration  in 
various  fields  of  activity.  These  Organs  arc:  The 
Inter- American  Eiconomic  and  ScKial  Council, 
the  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurbts,  and  the 
Inter-American  Cultural  Council.  The  first 
functions  permanently  at  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  the  two  latter  meet  pieriodically  at 
places  chosen  by  themselves. 

The  Member  States  contribute  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Union  by  means  of  annual  quotas 
on  bases  determined  by  the  Council  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization,  taking  into  account  each  country’s  ability 
to  pay  and  its  determination  to  contribute  equita¬ 
bly.  The  budget  is  approved  by  the  Council. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  alro  the  piermanent 
General  Secretariat  of  the  Inter- American  Con¬ 
ferences,  the  Meetings  of  Consultation  of  Foreig^n 
Ministers,  and  the  Sp>ecicdized  Conferences.  It 
acts  as  adviser  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
and  its  Organs  in  the  preparation  of  programs 
and  regulations  for  these  meetings,  offers  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  necessary  personnel  to  the 
governments  of  the  countries  in  which  they  arc 
held,  acts  as  custodian  of  documents  and  archives 
of  the  Conferences,  serves  as  depxjsitory  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  ratification  of  inter-American  agree¬ 
ments,  and  submits  repwrts  to  the  Council  and 
to  the  Inter-American  Conferences  on  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  various  Organs,  and  in  general 
on  the  activities  of  the  Organization.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  General  participates  in  all  the  Inter- 
American  Conferences  and  in  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  of  its  Organs. 
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STATUE  OF  BOLIVAR  IN  MARBLE  AND  BRONZE 

'We  honor  Bolivar  today  as  the  great  Liberator,”  said  President  Truman  at  the  dedication  ceremony. 
‘We  honor  him  equally  as  the  father  of  the  great  concept  of  solidarity  among  the  American  nations.” 
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The  President  of  Venezuela  Visits 
the  United  States 

BETTY  WILSON 

Department  of  Public  Information,  Pan  American  Union 


“In  presenting,  in  the  name  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  of  V^enezuela  .  .  . 
this  statue  of  the  Liberator  of  my  country 
...  I  entrust  it  to  your  generous  devotion 
to  Bolivar  as  though  I  were  giving  you  a 
seed  of  love  for  Venezuela,  to  be  planted 
in  your  soil,  in  the  hope  that  the  flower 
that  eventually  blooms  upon  the  plant 
grown  from  that  seed  will  be  love  for  that 
America  which  we  all  share.”  With 
these  words.  President  Romulo  Gallegos 
of  Venezuela  unveiled  on  July  5  a  marble 
and  bronze  statue  of  Simon  Bolivar  in  the 
Missouri  town  that  bears  the  Liberator’s 
name. 

The  presentation  of  the  statue,  a  gift  of 
Venezuela  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  w’as  the  highlight  of  an  11  -day 
official  visit  that  brought  President  Galle¬ 
gos  to  this  country  on  July  1.  The  flags 


of  two  nations  decked  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  Airport  and  a  21 -gun  salute  greeted 
the  Venezuelan  statesman  as  he  arrived 
from  Caracas  in  President  Truman’s  per¬ 
sonal  plane,  the  Independence.  President 
Gallegos  was  accompanied  by  his  wife;  by 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Walter  J.  Donnelly;  by  several 
Cabinet  members  and  their  wives;  and  by 
a  number  of  other  officials.  President  and 
Mrs.  Truman  and  a  party  of  Cabinet 
members  and  State  Department  officials 
were  present  at  the  airport  to  welcome  the 
guests  from  Venezuela. 

That  evening,  a  state  dinner  was  held  at 
the  White  House  honoring  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  President  Truman  awarded  the 
V’enezuelan  President  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
degree  of  chief  commander.  The  citation, 
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read  by  Mr.  Truman,  called  President 
Gallegos  V'enezuela’s  “greatest  modern 
litterateur”  and  a  “strong  pillar  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  hemispheric  solidarity.” 
Speaking  in  Spanish,  Sehor  Gallegos  said 
that  the  decoration  was  an  unexpected 
honor,  and  that  he  accepted  it  in  the  name 
of  his  people  and  in  recognition  of  the 
great  friendship  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  Venezuelan  President  and  Senora 
de  Gallegos  spent  the  night  at  the  White 
House,  and  on  the  following  day  moved 
to  Blair  House  for  the  remainder  of  their 
stay  in  Washington. 

At  the  Pan  American  Union 

On  July  2,  the  Council  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  met  in  a  special 
session  to  greet  President  Gallegos.  In  his 
address  of  welcome.  Dr.  Juan  Bautista  de 
Lavalle,  Chairman  of  the  Council  and 
Representative  of  Peru,  spoke  as  follows 
to  one  who,  he  said,  belongs  to  the 
“family  of  great  men  of  America”: 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  extend  to 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Ckiuncil  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  this  building.  It  is  twice  yours,  as  much  for 
the  personal  and  outstanding  qualities  that  have 
won  for  you  the  admiration  of  America,  as  for  the 
eminent  title  that  you  bear  with  dignity  and 
pride  as  the  true  representative  of  the  Venezuelan 
people. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  .\merican 
history,  thinkers,  artists,  and  men  of  action  arise 
as  magnificent  examples.  In  them  humanity 
attains  such  perfection  that  through  the  ideas 
they  champion  and  their  superior  character  they 
become  peerless  guides,  pHDwerful  stimuli,  arche- 
tyi>es  of  noble  inspiration  for  those  who  seek  to 
improve  themselves.  Thus  you,  Mr.  President, 
self-sacrificing  educator,  renowned  writer,  and 
eminent  statesman,  prove  that  you  belong  to  that 
family  of  great  men  of  America. 

Like  so  many  others  on  the  continent,  all  of  us 
in  this  room  have  known  the  fullness  of  your  vigor¬ 
ous  p>ersonality  through  your  work  as  a  teacher 
and  your  widespread  fame  as  a  writer,  .\braham 


Lincoln  once  said,  “Character  is  like  a  tree  and 
reputation  like  its  shadow.  The  shadow  is  what 
we  think  of  it;  the  tree  is  the  real  thing.” 

In  you  the  man  and  the  reputation,  life,  work, 
and  action,  make  up  a  strong,  harmonious,  and 
inseparable  unit  in  which  the  gifts  of  the  writer, 
the  teacher,  and  the  statesman  complement  one 
another  and  work  together  for  a  single  purpose. 

Notable  are  your  works  of  fiction  which  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  the  public  and  the  critics  and 
have  made  edition  follow  edition,  carrying  your 
fame  beyond  the  continent:  an  .\mericanism  surg¬ 
ing  with  life,  born  of  an  affection  for  the  land  and 
for  man;  a  remarkable  power  of  animation  and 
characterization  that,  with  the  incomparable 
vigor  of  the  great  masters,  makes  the  people  of 
your  novels  stand  out  in  the  nobility  or  in  the 
fKJverty  of  their  human  qualities;  a  limpid  style, 
rich  in  terse  expressions  of  the  purest  Spanish 
and  in  real  names  and  local  phrases,  glowing  with 
all  the  colors  and  tones  of  the  inexhaustible  palette 
of  the  painter  of  landscapes  and  customs.  Love 
for  and  fascination  with  nature  and  its  scenes  are 
not  expressed  in  the  magic  of  your  descriptions 
alone:  in  the  verses  of  your  Cantaclaro  you  have 
turned  your  feeling  into  legend  and  jjoetry  like 
an  ardent  strolling  troubadour,  singer  of  the  plains 
you  know  so  well. 

Your  books  display  the  thought  and  wisdom  of 
those  who  dig  deep  to  reach  the  roots  of  things. 
But  if  they  sometimes  depict  a  naked  and  un¬ 
happy  reality,  from  it  springs  an  idealistic  and 
evangelistic  inconformity  and  plan  for  redemp¬ 
tion,  a  calm  and  radiant  confidence  in  the  future. 

The  enthusi2isms,  customs,  worries,  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  men  of  the  field  and  the  forest,  the 
gold  prosjiectors  and  the  oil  workers,  are  given 
esthetic  proportions  and  rank  by  your  jjen. 
Thanks  to  it,  the  men  of  the  plains,  who  had  won 
a  place  in  the  glorious  tapestry  of  the  emancipa¬ 
tion,  assume  reality  in  world  literature.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  Mexican  critic  Jos6  Nunez  y  Domin¬ 
guez  spoke  justly  and  truthfully  when  he  said  that 
your  literary  work  is  a  great  glory  of  continental 
letters  and  that  the  man  of  America  is  drawn  with 
immortal  lines  in  your  incomparable  books. 

We  know  your  work  and  the  educational  influ¬ 
ence  you  exercised,  first  in  the  Colegio  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  then  from  your  post  as  Director  of  the 
Normal  School  and  the  Liceo  Andres  Bello.  You 
were  father,  adviser,  and  inspiration  to  the  young 
Venezuelans  who  suffered  exile  with  you  in 
Spain.  As  I  call  to  mind  those  days  when  you 
gave  of  yourself  all  that  you  had  and  the  friend¬ 
ships  and  undying  respect  that  you  won,  allow 
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Photocnph  by  InternAtiooal  Newt  Service 

LUNCHEON  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

President  Gallegos  rises  to  respond  to  a  toast,  at  the  luncheon  given  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas.  Secretary 
of  State  George  C.  Marshall  (left)  and  Dr.  Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  sit  on  either  side  of  the  President. 


ment  that  is  worthy  of  your  p»en  and  of  the  ide2ts 
and  program  of  a  government  “born  of  republican 
virtues  and  the  exemplary  observance  of  law.” 
In  this  speech,  full  of  lofty,  constructive,  and 
definite  ideas,  you  pointed  out  with  your  typical 
clarity  of  intellect  and  style  that  “ambitions 
must  never  prevail  over  ideals,  nor  contingencies 
over  the  effort  directed  unswervingly  toward 
achieving  the  greatest  dignity  of  the  nation  and 
the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  people, 
who  are  its  flesh  and  blood.”  The  concept  of 
international  relations  that  you  set  forth  there 
expresses  felicitously  the  elevated  aims  of  the 
activities  to  which  we  devote  ourselves  in  this 
institution,  when  you  state  that  these  relations 
must  be  conducted  not  only  within  the  field  of 
proper  diplomacy,  “but  also  through  greater 
knowledge  of  one  another  through  mutually 
advantageous  forms,  both  in  the  material  world 
of  economic  interests  and  in  the  spiritual  realm 
of  cultural  interests.”  We  find  in  this  notable 
document  an  energetic  expression  of  your  interest 
in  meeting  what  you  call  the  “dramatic  needs” 


me,  in  this  place  which  is  also  an  .American  class¬ 
room,  to  call  you,  with  the  moving  simplicity  of 
the  youth  of  your  country,  Gallegos,  the  Teacher. 

The  America  that  had  its  Miranda,  Bolivar, 
Sucre,  and  Paez,  to  mention  only  the  greatest  of 
your  compatriots,  today  needs  statesmen  capable 
of  building  new  institutions  of  progress  and  jus¬ 
tice,  of  molding  the  spirit  of  their  peoples  through 
education  and  culture,  and  of  teaching  them, 
through  word  and  example,  the  difficult  and 
delicate  exercise  of  freedom  and  authority,  of 
rights  and  duties  in  democratic  life. 

Since  selection  by  election  is  the  basis  of  repre¬ 
sentative  and  democratic  institutions,  we  admire 
the  wisdom  the  Venezuelan  people  displayed  in 
electing  you  to  the  highest  position  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  balloting  on  December  14,  1947.  It 
was  an  election  that  the  countries  of  America 
hailed  as  an  auspicious  sign  of  Venezuela’s  political 
destiny  again  marching  toward  the  future  with 
the  same  sweeping  force  as  in  the  days  of 
liberation. 

Your  address  last  February  15  is  a  civic  docu¬ 
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of  the  people  for  education,  health,  and  food. 
“To  educate,  to  promote  health,  and  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  life,”  you  said,  “will  be  the 
triune  and  dominating  concern  of  my  govern¬ 
ment.”  In  your  message  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  in  1948,  you  called  for  education  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  people  and  the  stimulation  of 
productive  industries  that  will  bring  benefits  to 
all  levels  of  society.  Then  with  knowledge  and 
love  you  praised  the  character  of  your  nation 
which,  “being  sane  and  happy  in  the  finest 
sense,  repudiates  action  by  violence.”  “The 
greatest  concern  of  all  resp>onsible  Venezuelans,” 
you  said  in  that  message,  “must  be  to  preserve 
this  innate  goodness  of  the  people,  the  precious 
basis  for  collective  well-being.”  This  is  an 
admirable  idea  and  a  supreme  duty  and  con¬ 
cern — to  watch  over  the  natural  goodness  and 
the  spiritual  health  of  the  peoples  of  .America, 
preserving  them  from  whatever  might  change 
them,  poison  them,  or  destroy  them  in  order  to 
chain  the  peoples  to  the  useless  wheel  of  hate  and 
violence. 

Prtsidfnt  Gallegos  and  the  Bogota  Conference 

It  is  particularly  stimulating  to  us  to  learn  by 
the  special  comment  in  your  message  of  April  29 
on  Venezuela’s  participation  in  the  Ninth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  that 
you  believe  one  of  its  constructive  results  to  be 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  For  this  Council  and  its  committees  de¬ 
voted  many  sessions  of  study  and  discussion  to  its 
drafting,  and  it  was  the  main  subject  of  the 
labors  and  debates  of  the  Bogot4  Assembly,  where 
a  leading  role  was  played  by  the  Venezuelan 
delegation  under  the  able  and  influential  leader¬ 
ship  of  Sr.  R6mulo  Betancourt.  Our  organiza¬ 
tion  is  confident  that  once  the  Charter  has  entered 
fully  into  effect  upon  its  ratification  by  the  signa¬ 
tory  states,  the  purjjoses  and  the  hopes  aroused  by 
the  standards  and  institutions  established  in  that 
basic  document — which  consolidates  on  this 
continent  the  results  of  long  and  arduous  experi¬ 
ence — will  be  converted  into  action  and  service 
and  becon  a  productive  reality. 

Your  presence  here  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
hour,  Mr.  President,  lead  to  reflections  on  matters 
of  moment  to  the  destiny  of  America.  For  a  long 
time  opinion  in  certain  quarters  has  insisted,  in  a 
negative  and  discouraging  tone  and  using  as  a 
pretext  a  misinterpreted  pragmatism,  u[X)n  be¬ 
littling  the  significance  and  the  value  of  this  jurid¬ 
ical  and  moral  association  comp>osed  of  the 
.American  States.  .Spreading  suspicion,  placing  the 


fortuitous  and  the  unessential  above  the  perma¬ 
nent  and  the  fundamental,  expressing  a  viewpoint 
designed  to  undermine  a  faith  we  hold  dear  on  , 
every  account,  there  have  been  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  problems  and  situations  that  j 
arose  at  the  Ninth  International  Conference  ol 
American  States  in  order  to  underestimate  the 
results  of  that  assembly  and  draw  the  most 
pessimistic  conclusions  as  to  the  inter-American 
system.  Modern  publicity  is  impatient  and  sup>cr- 
hcial,  frequently  hasty  and  unjust.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Bogot4  Conference  should  not  be  judged 
by  its  visible  and  immediate  results,  solely  by  the 
material  aspect  of  the  agreements  entered  into. 
The  great  rules  and  aims  of  international  life, 
which  find  expression  in  juridical  and  politico- 
social  ideas,  should  be  judged  as  a  whole  by  their 
place  in  history  and  their  end  results.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  the  Bogot4  Assembly 
has  expressed  in  manifold  forms,  in  instruments 
and  declarations  of  substance,  that  state  of  aware¬ 
ness  which  in  .America  is  a  true  understanding  of 
the  past,  the  affirmation  of  its  ideal,  ethical  and 
juridical  values,  and  an  indestructible  faith  in  the 
magnificent  destiny  that  awaits  it.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  history,  whose  judgment  is  calm  and 
just,  will  perforce  fully  confirm  this  judgment  on 
the  meaning  and  scop>e  of  the  work  of  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  and 
the  instruments  signed  at  Bogota,  which  show  that 
Pan  .Americanism  has  already  passed  the  stage  of 
words  where,  in  an  effort  to  be  cautious  and  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  the  only  aim  was 
to  mold  a  collective  conscience.  These  instru¬ 
ments  make  clear  the  will  of  the  States  and  express 
the  real  development  of  Pan  Americanism,  which 
is  strongly  characterized  by  a  rational  system  of 
obligations  and  commitments;  it  is  a  mutually 
obligatory,  multilateral  Pan  Americanism  which, 
in  addition  to  principles  and  standards,  deter¬ 
mines  the  manner  of  their  functioning  and  the 
procedures  for  their  application. 

“Nothing  in  a  life  devoted  to  the  fulfillment  of 
duty  toward  one’s  country  is  ever  wasted;  every¬ 
thing  will  always  survive.”  These  were  your  in¬ 
spiring  words  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  in 
which  you  expressed  the  motives  of  your  deter¬ 
mination  to  devote  yourself  to  the  service  of 
Venezuela.  We  know  that,  loyal  to  the  ideal 
you  have  set  for  yourself,  you  have  subordinated 
everything  to  the  active  fulfillment  of  that  obli¬ 
gation  and  the  duties  you  have  imptosed  up>on 
yourself  to  meet  the  needs  and  the  desire  for  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Venezuelan  people.  While  the  tcisk  you 
have  completed  is  noble  and  great,  a  mightier 
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work  still  awaits  you:  the  achievement,  by  your 
action  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  prosperous,  happy, 
and  cultured  nation  portrayed  in  your  books, 
that  you  have  dreamed  of  for  all  young  p>eople, 
the  achievement  for  which  you  have  worked  and 
suffered  all  your  life.  Toward  that  achievement 
all  eyes  of  America  are  turned;  for  it  you  have 
the  fervent  good  wishes  of  all  of  us  who,  because 
of  our  love  for  Venezuela  and  our  admiration  for 
you,  desire  nothing  more  than  its  happiest  and 
fullest  realization. 

In  reply  to  the  warm  welcome  accorded 
him  and  the  words  of  praise  spoken  by 
Dr.  Lavalle,  President  Gallegos  made  an 
address  in  which  he  mentioned  that,  in 
recognition  of  the  importance  Venezuela 
attaches  to  the  work  of  the  Organization 
of  .American  States,  his  government  will 
shortly  accredit  a  special  Ambassador  to 
represent  X’enezuela  on  the  Council.  He 
said  further: 

In  expressing  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  being  here 
with  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  where  great  intellects  of  our  whole  conti¬ 
nent  gather,  I  must  not  overlook  my  very  special 
pleasure  in  being  the  first  Chief  of  State  of  the 
hemisphere  to  appear  before  this  body  under  its 
new  name. 

I  am  making  this  journey  along  a  road  illumined, 
from  the  eternal  realm  of  great  thought,  by  the 
light  of  Bolivar,  Father  of  my  Country.  It  was 
President  Truman’s  admiration  of  Bolivar  that 
gave  him  the  idea  of  inviting  me  to  the  unveiling 
oi  the  statue  that  has  been  erected  at  Bolivar, 
Missouri;  and  although  I  arrived  only  yesterday, 
I  already  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  what  is 
in  a  way  the  realization  of  an  idea  of  the  Liber¬ 
ator’s.  There  is  an  obvious  bond  of  historical 
continuity  uniting  across  more  than  a  century  his 
efforts,  begun  at  the  inter-American  assemblies  of 
Panama  and  Tacubaya,  with  the  recent  Bogota 
Conference  out  of  which  arose  the  Organization 
of  .American  States — a  term  which  has  replaced 
‘‘Pan  American  Union,”  not  for  the  purpose  of 
coining  a  new  name,  but  so  that  the  name  might 
better  show  what  the  organization  is  to  do  and 
to  be. 

Troubled  and  difficult  has  been  the  process  of 
transforming  a  vague  and  ineffective  Pan  Amer¬ 
icanism  into  an  organic  pact  of  sovereign  and 
juridically  equal  States,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  recognize  that  more  than  once  that 


Pan  .Americanism  has  served  only  to  adorn  in¬ 
justice  with  legality  and  give  an  honest  app>ear- 
ance  to  aggression.  Only  after  the  Mexico  City 
Conference  of  1945  was  this  great  unifying  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Americas  definitively  vitalized  and 
oriented.  That  Conference  adopted  the  basic 
resolution  for  the  reorganization,  consolidation, 
and  strengthening  of  the  inter-American  system 
that  constitutes  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  .American  States 
signed  at  Bogoti. 

But  the  very  slowness  of  the  process  is  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  concept  of  American  unity  is  not  a 
shallow  use  of  strange  or  romantic  theories.  At 
the  beginning  there  were  flashes  of  far-sighted 
genius  in  the  mind  of  Bolivar  and,  although  it  is 
natural  that  I  should  always  tend  to  speak  es¬ 
pecially  of  my  country,  I  ought  to  say  that  it  is 
not  only  patriotic  love  for  Bolivar  that  has  made 
the  responsible  men  of  Venezuela  ready  to  second 
enthusiastically  all  efforts  leading  toward  the 
unity  of  America.  To  the  ideal  itself  have  been 
added  the  p>ositive  claims  of  practical  remedies 
for  material  needs;  thus  the  problems  of  war  and 
poace  discussed  at  the  Mexico  City  Conference 
have  led  us  from  an  almost  Platonic  desire  for 
closer  union  to  the  concrete  fact  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  agreed  upon  at  Bogota. 

The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  American  Treaty  on  Pacific  Settle¬ 
ment,  the  Economic  Agreement,  the  Charter  of 
Social  Guarantees,  and  the  resolutions  on  the 
preservation  and  defense  of  democracy  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  against  the  existence  of  colonies  in  this 
hemisphere  are  all  sigpiificant  landmarks  of  this 
assembly  of  nations. 

My  government,  honoring  the  commitments 
made  in  signing  the  Bogoti  instruments,  has  a 
decided  interest  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The  way  in 
which  this  association  is  built,  freely  approved  by 
sovereign  entities,  differentiates  it  fundamentally 
from  that  superstate  feared  by  some.  It  is  an 
“order  of  peace  and  justice,”  not  a  warlike  and 
aggressive  coalition,  that  has  been  consecrated 
in  the  Charter.  For  these  reasons,  the  government 
of  Venezuela  pledges  its  best  efforts  to  further  the 
work  of  the  Organization,  and  plans  to  accredit 
a  special  Ambassador  to  the  Council,  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  interest  and  importance  attributed 
to  it. 

The  Charter  of  Social  Guarantees  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  preservation  and  defense  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  America  arc  documents  which  belong 
together,  which  complement  each  other,  and  on 
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which  1  must  repeatedly  make  clear  our  position. 
America  must  defend  its  patrimony  of  culture  and 
freedom  against  the  extremist  preachments  of 
international  communism  and  the  other  totali¬ 
tarianisms;  but  the  most  effective  way  to  do  so  is 
to  extend  social  well-being,  economic  justice,  and 
political  liberty  down  to  the  lowest  social  strata. 
The  V'enezuelan  government  and  {jeople  are 
dedicated  to  the  effort  to  construct  an  internal 
social  order  with  security  and  freedom  for  all;  and 
it  is  consistent  with  our  political  convictions  to 
assert  that  the  achievement  of  a  similar  order  all 
over  America  will  be  enough  to  insure  full  belief 
in  democratic  principles. 

All  the  f>eoples  of  America,  and  the  govern¬ 
ments  which,  like  mine,  arc  sincerely  democratic, 
vigorously  reject  foreign  radical  ideologies.  But 
their  struggle  against  the  infiltration  of  doctrines 
of  the  extreme  left  or  the  extreme  right,  against 
international  communism  and  the  other  totali¬ 
tarianisms,  will  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
that  our  weak  budding  economies  are  strength¬ 
ened  and  developed.  Poverty  and  backwardness, 
as  has  been  said  so  many  times  by  statesmen  and 
thinkers,  encourage  desperate  mass  revolt. 

Such  has  been  the  evolution  of  the  process  that 
is  to  culminate  in  the  work  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
human  history  that  whenever  a  great  spirit  pro¬ 
duces  a  noble  sentiment  or  a  lofty  thought,  like 
that  of  American  unity  conceived  and  cherished 
by  Bolivar,  it  cannot  pass  to  the  domain  of  prac¬ 
tical  men,  those  who  do  things,  without  at  the 
proper  moment  meeting  other  great  spirits.  So, 
for  all  of  us  who  hold  inter-American  convictions, 
the  course  of  such  an  aspiration  toward  friendly 
coexistence  of  all  the  p>eoples  of  the  continent 
through  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  of  the  great 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  has  been  an 
inspiring  sight. 

I  know  that  the  laws  that  move  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  even  the  cultural  machin¬ 
ery  of  nations  are  impersonal  laws;  but  not  even 
the  most  materialistic  position  before  history  can 
ignore  the  human  milestones  on  the  road  to 
achievement.  Statesmen  and  econombts,  trained 
diplomats,  exp>erts  in  the  varied  operations  of  the 
machinery  that  produces  history,  can  and  must 
seek  the  solution  to  the  great  problem  of  American 
unity  in  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  imp>ersonal 
laws  that  govern  the  process;  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
renounce  the  confidence  I  have  always  placed — 
and  here  I  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  ro¬ 
manticism — in  human  deed,  in  the  influence  of 
man  through  which  history  passes;  and  therefore 


it  is  a  carefully  premeditated  mention  I  have 
made  of  the  great  President  Roosevelt. 

I  do  not  attempt  in  the  least  to  f>enetrate  the 
forbidden  precincts  of  this  country’s  p>olicies;  but  i 
as  I  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  history,  which  | 
watches  my  every  action  and  will  take  up  my 
every  word,  and  moreover  as  those  who  are  lis¬ 
tening  to  me  are  the  ears  of  all  America,  I  want 
to  define  the  exact  meaning  of  this  warning  to  all 
the  men  who  govern  or  will  govern  the  destiny 
of  our  nations — I  make  it  to  myself  as  well — 
that  a  real  organization  of  American  States  into 
a  useful  and  profitable  society  presupposes  the 
renunciation  by  every  one  of  them  of  domination 
over  the  others  and  demands  mutually  friendly 
treatment.  We  urgently  need  to  understand  each 
other  in  order  to  lend  reciprocal  assistance  not 
only  in  moments  of  crisis,  but  also  in  every-day 
life,  and  I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  no 
leader  of  this  country  who  is  not  prepared  to 
continue  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy  that  has 
begun  to  win  the  good  will  of  the  rest  of  our  con¬ 
tinent.  “We  have  learned  to  fight  with  other 
nations  in  common  defense  of  our  freedoms,” 
President  Truman  has  said.  “We  must  now 
learn  to  live  with  other  nations  for  our  mutual 
good.”  And  this  thought,  appropriate  to  our 
time,  is  the  standard  by  which  the  unity  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  be  achieved,  with  equal  responsibility  for 
all  in  the  understanding  that  creates  collective 
happiness. 

But  the  work  of  this  Organization  of  American 
States  cannot  be  limited  to  securing  a  bare 
existence  for  the  peoples  that  compose  the 
American  community;  it  must  pursue  an  ambi¬ 
tious  ideal,  the  one  Bolivar  dreamed  of  and  the 
one  expressed  by  President  Truman,  with  whose 
words  I  should  like  to  conclude  my  own: 

“We  must  build  a  new  world,  a  far  better 
world,  one  in  which  the  eternal  dignity  of  man 
is  respected.” 

Afterward,  a  luncheon  in  honor  of 
President  Gallegos  was  held  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Americas  for  about  1 50  guests 
prominent  in  diplomatic  and  political 
circles.  While  at  the  Pan  American 
Union,  President  Gallegos  visited  the 
exhibit  of  paintings  by  the  Venezuelan 
artist  Carlos  Otero;  and  next  morning  he 
opened  an  exhibition  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  of  pictures  by  another  Venezue¬ 
lan,  Hector  Poleo. 
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A  brilliant  reception  at  the  Venezuelan 
Embassy  in  Washington  was  held  on 
July  3,  and  the  next  morning  President 
Gallegos,  President  Truman,  and  their 
party  left  on  a  special  train  for  Bolivar, 
Missouri. 

Bolivar,  July  5 

The  ceremonies  began  promptly  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  presidential  train  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  Included  in  the  group  were 
diplomatic  representatives  of  Bolivia,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Ecuador,  Panama,  and  Peru,  and 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Despite  a  tem¬ 
perature  that  soared  above  100°,  almost 
20,000  spectators  were  on  hand.  Gover¬ 
nor  Phil  M.  Donnelly  of  Missouri,  Dr. 
Doyle  C.  McCraw,  mayor  of  Bolivar,  and 
other  officials  welcomed  the  party  at  the 
railroad  station  and  presented  the  two 
Presidents  with  keys  to  the  city. 

A  parade  in  the  traditional  Fourth  of 
July  manner,  with  floats,  fife-and-drum 
corps,  drum  majorettes,  and  the  famous 
Missouri  horses  and  mules  opened  the  fes¬ 
tivities.  Then  guests  and  public  gathered 
in  Neuhart  Park,  where  the  1 8-foot  monu¬ 
ment  stood  swathed  in  banners.  As  he 
unveiled  the  statue.  President  Gallegos 
presented  it  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whom  he  begged  to  think  of 
Bolivar  as  an  example  of  unremitting  per¬ 
severance  in  carrying  out  the  plans  for 
liberty  he  had  set  for  himself;  as  the  man 
who  said,  “I  want  to  be  a  citizen  so  that 
I  may  be  free  and  so  that  everyone  may 
be  free.”  The  President’s  words  were 
these: 

We  stand  before  the  likeness  of  a  man  who  was 
instrumental  in  spreading  over  the  earth  a 
multitude  of  peoples. 

Of  the  nations  he  created  by  the  might  of  his 
arm,  history  has  already  said  all  that  is  needful; 
but  I  should  like  to  attach  special  significance  to 
the  fact  that  his  name,  which  originally  was  the 
name  of  a  town,  has  been  given  again  to  towns 


here  and  elsewhere.  Might  it  not  be  that  this 
happened  because  this  man  jjersonified  the  col¬ 
lective  will,  the  essence  of  the  towns?  Who  chose 
his  name  for  this  town,  and  why  are  there  several 
with  the  same  name  in  this  great  American 
nation  which  is  generally  thought  to  have  put 
aside  romantic  considerations  and  to  love  only 
what  is  its  own?  The  fact-finders  who  base  their 
statements  on  positive  and  trustworthy  docu¬ 
ments  may  reply  to  this  with  proper  names  of 
citizens  of  this  country;  but  it  often  happens  that 
we  men  cannot  claim  as  exclusively  ours  the  ideas 
that  pass  through  our  minds,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  am  sacrificing  reality  to  a  mere  whim  in 
seeking  in  the  realm  of  our  deef>est  feelings  a 
special  explanation  of  the  manifold  return  of  a 
patronymic  to  its  place-name  origin. 

And  so  I  like  to  think  that  this  statue  we  have 
just  unveiled  is  not  only  a  work  of  art  for  the 
greater  adornment  of  a  lovely  site,  not  only  a 
monument  indicative  of  cordial  friendship  be¬ 
tween  two  nations:  this  great  and  wonderful 
country  of  yours  which  offers  a  portion  of  its  soil 
for  the  erection  of  a  marble  and  bronze  tribute, 
and  that  land  of  mine  whose  great  good  fortune 
it  was  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Sim6n  Bolivar. 
Here  in  lasting  substance  his  noble  figure,  in  the 


Courtesy  of  Sim6n  Bolivar  Memorial  Foundation 

DR.  DOYLE  C.  McCRAW 
Mayor  of  Bolivar,  Missouri 
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THE  FLAGS  GO  BY 

President  Gallegos  (left).  Governor  Phil  M.  Donnelly  of  Missouri,  and  President  Truman  salute  <is  the 
colors  of  the  United  States  and  Wnezuela  pass  the  reviewing  stand  in  the  Fourth  of  July  parade  at  Bolivar. 


center  of  the  town  bearing  his  name,  a  man- 
town,  is  very  much  at  home. 

But  it  is  fitting — and  I  shall  now  take  advantage 
of  that  fact — to  ask  the  school  teachers  of  this  land 
where  education  is  so  important,  not  to  instruct 
their  pupils  about  the  Bolivar  of  famous  battles, 
unless  it  is  to  teach  them,  with  the  educator’s 
desire  to  instill  pride  in  their  own,  that  one  and 
the  same  year  witnes.sed  the  Battle  of  Carabobo, 
which  assured  the  freedom  of  my  country,  and  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State  of  your  Union. 
Think  of  him  rather  as  an  example  of  unremitting 
perseverance  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  liberty 
he  had  set  for  himself.  Think  of  him  as  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  instance  of  a  man  so  full  of  faith  in  his 
ideal  and  of  confidence  in  himself  that  at  Pati- 
vilca — where  the  very  locale  was  depressing, 
where  he  was  faced  with  failing  health  and  with 
ill-equipped  troops  to  pit  against  the  numerous 
and  well-trained  enemy — when  someone  who 
noticed  his  silence  asked  what  the  Liberator  was 
thinking  of,  he  replied,  although  all  the  facts 
counseled  retreat,  “Of  winning.” 


But  do  not  p>ervert  and  corrupt  the  taste  of  the 
students,  who  should  find  delight  only  in  the 
pleasant  cispects  of  peace,  by  describing  this 
Great  Man  of  America  to  them  only  as  an  in¬ 
trepid  general,  who  won  difficult  battles,  because 
battles  were  not  the  real  end  of  the  titanic  efforts 
that  filled  his  early  life,  but  the  dramatic  path 
along  which,  through  fields  of  blood,  he  had  to 
travel  to  realize  his  creative  ideal  of  liberation. 
And  so  that  the  children  of  this  locality  may 
understand  beyond  any  p>ossiblc  doubt  that  we 
have  not  erected  this  statue  here  just  to  satisfy 
our  admiration  for  a  warrior 
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genius — one  more 
among  the  many  who  have  played  their  part  in 
the  tragic  history  of  the  world — let  me  quote  the 
words  with  which  the  Liberator  of  my  country, 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  Cucuta,  de¬ 
scribed  himself  admirably  and  bravely,  as  pos¬ 
terity  would  see  him: 

“I  am  the  son  of  war,  the  man  whom  battlrsf 
have  raised  to  the  presidency;  fortune  has  main-* 
tained  me  in  this  office  and  victory  has  confirme<l) 
it.  .  .  .  The  sword  that  has  ruled  Colombia  i-| 
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not  the  scales  of  Justice,  but  a  scourge  of  the 
spirit  of  evil,  which  sometimes  heaven  lets  fall  to 
earth  to  punish  tyrants  and  be  a  lesson  to  peo¬ 
ples.  ...  A  man  such  as  I  am  is  a  dangerous 
citizen  in  a  {xipular  government;  he  is  an  imme¬ 
diate  threat  to  national  sovereignty.  I  want  to  be 
a  citizen  so  that  I  may  be  free  and  so  that  every¬ 
one  may  be  free.” 

\ot  the  Sword  but  the  Law 

These  words,  strange  coming  from  the  lips  or 
the  pen  of  a  victorious  warrior,  are  without  any 
doubt  the  best  recommendation  of  the  very 
human  quality  of  the  Father  of  my  Country  that 
I  can  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  generations 
now  growing  up  on  American  soil.  The  eyes  that 
gaze  upon  this  commemorative  bronze  should  not 
linger  on  the  sword  in  his  right  hand,  but  on  the 
symbol  of  legislation  held  in  the  other,  and  on  the 
repose  of  the  mantle  that  robes  him  with  serenity, 
and  the  soul  seeking  guidance  for  mortal  happi¬ 
ness  should  fxinder  the  special  content  of  human 
excellence  that  lies  in  these  words  of  our  Liberator. 
History  does  not  abound  in  men  of  action  with 
so  profound  a  knowledge  of  themselves  and  so 
keen  a  sense  of  rcsjxinsibility  for  their  destiny. 
No  matter  how  much  something  might  affect 
him  piersonally,  he  was  never  seen  to  waver; 
but  when  he  sfjoke  to  his  people,  when  he  had  to 
shape  the  will  of  the  nations  he  had  created,  he 
always  found  words  of  wisdom. 

Fortunately,  the  greatest  patriots  of  the  .Amer¬ 
icas  had  in  common  that  distaste  for  the 
attributes  of  the  sword  and  every  one  of  them 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  power  the 
sword  could  have  conferred  on  them.  Here  was 
the  admirable  Wetshington,  the  first  of  them  all, 
who  washed  from  his  nation-creating  hands  the 
lethal  dust  of  battle  and  like  a  good  father  who 
provides  his  home  with  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and 
then  sits  down  to  share  them  with  his  children 
at  the  happy  family  table,  sheathed  his  saber 
because  its  mission  had  been  accomplished  and 
resumed  his  status  of  citizen  to  preside  over  the 
labors  of  those  who  worked  to  assure  in  pieace  the 
fruitful  accomplishment  of  war.  There,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  equator,  was  San  Mturtfn,  too, 
after  Guayaquil  a  liberator  satisfied  with  his 
achievement,  a  man  who  resisted  the  temptation 
to  outlive  his  generous  hour  of  glory;  there,  again, 
was  our  liberator  who,  though  he  did  cross 
frontiers  and  overthrow  viceroys,  went  only  to 
establish  free  nations  in  whose  dignity  their 
native  sons  could  rejoice. 

And  remember  that  Bolivar  was  tempera¬ 


mentally  inclined  to  be  domineering  and  that  the 
•America  of  his  time  was  an  invitation  to  an 
impetuous  genius  to  resort  to  violence. 

Bolivar’s  World 

He  belonged  to  a  world  where  sensitive  in¬ 
habitants  still  responded  to  the  fascination  that 
its  forests,  its  broad  rivers,  its  snow-capped  and 
storm-swept  mountains,  its  vast  solitudes  had 
exercised  on  the  bold  conquistador,  who  was  an 
explorer  of  the  mysteries  of  geography  even  more 
than  a  subduer  of  Indian  communities.  “If 
nature  stands  in  the  way  of  our  plans,  we  shall 
hght  against  nature,”  he  said  in  Caracas,  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  earthquake  of  1812,  and  that  was 
because  he  had  already  begun  to  fight  against 
nature,  still  untamed  in  his  country,  as  shown 
by  his  willingness  to  swim  rivers  and  to  mount 
wild  colts,  so  that  those  who  tested  the  virility  of 
their  fellows  by  such  exhibitions  would  flock  to 
him  as  their  natural  leader.  But  he  also  wanted 
to  cross  wind-swept  paramos,  so  that  he  could 
extend  his  horizon  to  everything  eye  could  see 
from  the  heights,  and  rhapsodize  on  Chimborazo. 

He  was  the  leader  produced  by  America — 
specifically  Venezuela — as  soon  as  the  cry  of 
freedom  was  heard,  even  before  a  definite  concept 
of  freedom  had  really  aroused  the  people  to 
action;  but  he  differed  from  the  others  in  that 
what  he  cherished  was  not  any  petty  and  narrow 
desire  to  hold  sway  within  the  boundaries  of  his 
native  land,  to  rule  over  the  stubborn  men  who 
might  have  disputed  that  dominion  with  him,  but 
rather  the  ambitious  and  inherently  generous  idea 
of  crossing  his  own  boundaries,  of  towering  over 
all  America,  not  to  submit  it  to  his  personal  rule 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  become  completely  a 
part  of  it  all.  And  his  hardest,  his  most  difficult 
and  tenacious  struggles  were,  from  the  very  start, 
against  liberators  whose  allegiance  was  to  limited 
regions,  whose  spirits  were  incapable  of  grasping 
the  outlines  of  the  greater  fatherland  he  had  in 
mind. 

For  from  the  very  outset  it  was  not  only  Vene¬ 
zuela,  nor  was  it  to  be  Greater  Colombia  a  little 
later  on,  but  all  America. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  idea 
of  integral  Americanism  was  not  exclusively  his 
own,  as  though  it  had  been  produced  by  a  man 
detached  from  the  world  around  him;  it  had 
already  begun  to  form  a  part  of  Venezuelan 
political  thinking.  In  Europie,  Miranda  ap¬ 
peared  as  envoy  of  America,  and  in  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Constitution  of  1812  it  was  stated  that 
“natives  of  the  Colombian  continent”  could  hold 
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office,  solely  by  virtue  of  having  resided  for  one 
year  in  the  territory  of  Venezuela. 

In  Simon  Bolivar,  the  personification  of  the 
p>eople  and  a  man  in  whom  every  quality  of  human 
greatness  was  heightened,  the  first  hesitant  accents 
of  integral  Americanism  acquired  firmness  and 
became  the  dominant  ideas,  dogmatically  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  hour  of  anguish  as  well  as  in  the 
time  of  rejoicing  that  followed  upon  triumph  or 
even  in  periods  of  calm  reflection. 

Then  came  the  tragic  year  of  1814.  The  hosts 
of  Boves  had  destroyed  the  republic,  the  lances  of 
the  Venezuelan  plainsmen  who  pursued  the  im¬ 
petuous  Asturian  had  grievously  injured  the  new¬ 
born  country,  and  Bolivar  encouraged  the  loyal 
soldiers  of  Urdaneta’s  division  by  telling  them, 
“For  us,  our  country  is  America.” 

By  1818  the  luck  had  changed.  Although 
Colombia’s  fate  was  still  uncertain,  the  accom¬ 
plishments  secured  with  the  conquest  of  Guiana 
and  with  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  of 
Angostura  had  the  flavor  of  decisive  victory,  and 
Bolivar  wrote  with  satisfaction  to  Pueyrreddn; 
“All  Americans  should  have  but  one  Fatherland.” 

Independent  Xaiions  Bound  by  a  Common  Law 

Finally,  not  to  labor  the  point,  it  was  in  1825, 
when  Colombian  arms  covered  all  the  territory 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  the  Chaco  region,  and  Bolivar  was 
at  the  height  of  his  influence  upon  America,  that 
he  proposed  the  Congress  of  Panama  be  held,  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  confederation  of 
the  nations  of  the  Continent.  And  it  was  then — 
at  the  very  moment  when  fortune  smiled  on 
triumph,  and  human  greatness  ran  the  gravest 
risks,  when  the  victor  was  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
history  had  caught  so  many  men  asleep  who 
seemed  destined  to  awaken  others  to  important 
undertakings — that  our  vigilant  genius  expressed 
his  thoughts  on  some  cardinal  points  of  the  ideal 
for  which  that  Congress  should  strive,  in  the 
following  undated  note: 

“The  new  world  would  be  made  up  of  inde- 
jDcndent  nations,  all  bound  by  one  common  law 
to  regulate  their  foreign  affairs  and  provide  a 
protective  p>ower  in  a  general  and  jjcrmanent 
congress.  Internal  order  would  be  maintained 
without  interference  among  the  several  States 
and  within  each  one  of  them;  none  would  be 
weak  as  compared  to  another,  none  would  be 
stronger  than  another;  the  might  of  all  would 
combine  to  assist  any  one  member  attacked  by 
an  external  enemy  or  by  anarchy  from  internal 
factions;  differences  of  origin  and  color  would 


lose  their  influence  and  their  weight;  social  I 
reform  would  be  attained  under  the  holy  aus-  I 
pices  of  liberty  and  of  peace.  .  .  .” 

And  to  crown  this  far-sighted  idea,  which  has 
real  intellectual  value  in  that  it  was  not  prepared 
as  a  speech  written  to  impress  and  dazzle,  but 
jotted  on  a  scrap  of  paper  to  preserve  the 
winged  thought,  was  the  concept  of  “a  single 
nation  covering  the  universe,  a  federation,  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries,  for  the  happiness  of  the 
peoples.” 

Rhapsodies  on  Chimborazo,  too?  I  know  of 
nothing  great  and  beautiful  amid  the  sorrows  and 
troubles  of  daily  life  that  was  not  first  an  ideal 
that  flashed  like  lightning  across  the  minds  of 
men  of  vision.  But  in  any  event  we  can  really 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier,  a  man  as  violent  as  the  natural 
environment  of  his  still  rugged  country,  should 
have  cherished  even  the  idea  of  a  single  abode 
of  human  happiness  which,  through  prudent 
laws,  might  eventually  embrace  the  whole  earth. 
The  soldiers  of  other  countries  were  never  able  to 
dream  of  anything  but  subjecting  foreign  countries 
to  the  rule  of  their  own.  In  America  there  were 
liberators  with  no  desire  for  conquest. 

A  Symbolic  Ceremony 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  come  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  past,  honoring  the  memory  of  those  who 
embodied  and  still  embody  real  and  lasting 
greatness,  were  we  not  ready  to  carry  away  from 
here  some  profitable  lesson.  And  in  presenting, 
in  the  name  of  the  government  and  the  jieople  of 
Venezuela,  as  I  now  do  formally,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  this  statue  of 
the  Liberator  of  my  country,  so  that  he  may 
transfer  the  title  thereto  to  this  town  that  bears 
his  name,  I  entrust  it  to  your  generous  devotion 
to  Bolivar  as  though  I  were  giving  you  a  seed  of 
love  for  Venezuela,  to  be  planted  in  your  soil, 
in  the  hope  that  the  flower  that  eventually  blooms 
upon  the  plant  grown  from  that  seed  will  be  love  f 
for  that  America  which  we  all  share.  P 

For  you  and  I,  President  Truman,  have  cele¬ 
brated  together  the  consecutive  national  holidays 
of  our  two  countries,  and  in  one  short  journey 
have  passed  from  one  to  the  other — from  Welsh- 
ington  to  Bolivar — without  crossing  national 
borders;  and  I  should  like  to  believe  that  these 
facts  have  had  some  special  significance.  Was 
there,  pierhaps,  in  the  back  of  your  mind  the 
thought  that  all  this  would  take  place  as  if  it 
symbolized  something  that  ought  to  take  place  on 
a  greater  scale?  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  and  I 
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take  pleasure  in  remarking  up)on  it,  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  two  peoples,  yours  and  mine, 
who  have  made  this  journey,  shared  with  such 
cordiality.  From  Washington  to  Bolivar,  the 
great  and  inspiring  founders  of  our  nations,  who 
never  swerved  from  one  ideal  to  another,  who 
never  took  their  eyes  for  a  single  instant  from  the 
goal  upon  which  they  had  been  firmly  fixed  from 
the  start;  but  without  closing  their  hearts,  either, 
to  the  great  love  that  this  man  of  vision  bequeathed 
to  posterity.  A  beautiful  Utopia  and  nothing 
more,  America  the  common  fatherland  of  all 
Americans?  But  is  not  the  history  of  the  world 
a  dramatic  account  of  an  arduous  pursuit  of 
Utopias,  the  peoples  bowed  down  in  grief,  looking 
to  the  promise  held  out  by  the  hope:  “Ye  shall 
return  unto  the  land  of  your  possession,  and 
enjoy  it”?  And  from  what  source,  except  the 
farsightedness  of  yesterday’s  men  of  vision,  have 
the  practical  men  of  today  drawn  the  fXKitive 
solutions  they  are  so  proud  of? 

In  view  of  all  this,  now  that  the  mission  en¬ 
trusted  to  me  by  Venezuela  has  been  fulfilled 
and  the  seed  of  love  for  that  country  planted  in 
this  town,  I  shall  leave  here,  not  with  a  superfi¬ 
cial  sense  of  gratification  at  having  shared  in  a 
ceremony  of  diplomatic  courtesy,  but  deeply 
moved  by  the  thought  that  I  have  been  present 
at  an  event  of  transcendent  significance. 

President  Truman,  long  an  admirer  of 
the  South  American  hero,  accepted  the 
gift  of  Venezuela  in  the  name  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  he  said: 

We  have  come  together  today  to  dedicate  a 
statue  of  the  great  South  American  Liberator, 
Simon  Bolivar.  This  man  led  the  movement  for 
the  liberation  of  half  a  continent.  His  memory 
is  part  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  indepiendence 
in  North  and  South  America  alike. 

We  are  especially  honored  that  this  statue  is 
presented  by  the  distinguished  leader  of  the 
Venezuelan  people.  President  Romulo  Gallegos. 
I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  great  states¬ 
man  who  today  directs  the  destinies  of  Venezuela 
with  the  same  high  purpose  and  the  same  lofty 
ideab  that  motivated  the  father  of  his  country, 
Simon  Bolivar. 

When  Bolivar  was  born,  in  1783,  the  movement 
toward  independence  in  the  New  World  had  only 
begun.  When  he  died,  in  1830,  sovereign  states 
were  governing  themselves  throughout  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Today,  we  honor  the  memory  of  the 
Liberator  in  a  spirit  of  thanksgiving  for  his  great 


part  in  establishing  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  Americas. 

There  are  many  other  great  leaders  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  our  liberty.  They,  too,  were 
animated  by  high  purposes  and  inspired  by  high 
ideals;  but  among  them  all  Bolivar  stands  out  for 
his  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  many  different 
countries  and  for  his  clear  vision  of  the  eventual 
solidarity  of  the  American  family  of  nations.  In 
honoring  his  memory,  we  are  in  a  very  real  sense 
honoring  those  principles  of  liberty,  unity,  and 
friendship  which  guide  the  American  nations 
today. 

This  monument  is  the  result  of  a  generous  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  to  honor  this  city  in  Missouri  which 
is  named  for  Simon  Bolivar.  Not  only  are  the 
City  of  Bolivar  and  the  State  of  Missouri  deeply 
grateful  for  this  friendly  sentiment,  but  it  is 
appreciated  also  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
United  States. 

A  spirit  of  international  friendliness  htis  prompt¬ 
ed  the  private  citizens  and  officials  of  Venezuela 
and  this  country,  and  notably  the  members  of  the 
Simon  Bolivar  Memorial  Foundation,  who  have 
worked  together  to  erect  this  statue.  This  action 
symbolizes  the  many  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the 
American  family  of  nations,  our  two  countries 
have  been  drawn  closer  together  over  the  years. 
The  spirit  of  good  neighborlinjss  that  has  marked 
our  national  relations  has  grown  more  and  more 
into  personal  friendship  between  our  citizens. 
That  friendship  is  now  cemented  more  firmly 
than  ever  by  the  visit  of  our  distinguished  guests. 
President  Gallegos  and  Senora  de  Gallegos. 

The  historic  figure  of  Sim6n  Bolivar  was 
characterized  by  steady  moral  balance  and  by  a 
deep  serenity  of  mind — gifts  of  a  truly  great 
leader.  His  virtues  were  great  as  a  military 
leader,  as  a  statesman,  as  a  tireless  organizer,  and 
as  a  valiant  fighter.  His  burning  spirit  of  freedom 
was  even  greater.  Although  he  might  have 
wielded  arbitrary  power,  his  ideals  never  jjer- 
mitted  him  to  do  so. 

In  the  United  States,  we  admire  the  life  and 
deeds  of  the  South  American  Liberator.  We 
recognize  in  him  a  figure  of  the  most  commanding 
force  and  genius — one  who  has  helped  tremen¬ 
dously  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the  fieoplcs  of  the 
Americas.  Although  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
success  and  failure  attended  his  years  of  effort,  he 
labored  infinitely  better  than  he  ever  realized. 
His  seeming  failures  and  his  disappointments  now 
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fade  to  insignificance  in  comparison  with  his 
mighty  achievements.  The  overwhelming  odds 
he  was  obliged  to  face  in  his  fight  for  the  libera* 
tion  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  make  his 
achievements  even  more  remarkable.  While 
other  leaders  made  valiant  contributions  to  the 
work  of  liberation,  circumstances,  together  with 
his  unique  gifts,  made  Bolivar  the  soul  and  symbol 
of  that  work. 

We  honor  Bolivar  today  as  the  great  Liberator. 
We  honor  him  equally  as  the  father  of  the  great 
concept  of  solidarity  among  the  American  na¬ 
tions.  His  plans  and  labors  for  unity  among  the 
countries  of  the  New  World  constituted  a  basis  of 
fMDlicy  for  the  American  republics  which  has  per¬ 
sisted  for  more  than  a  century. 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago  Sim6n  Bolivar 
called  the  first  Pan  American  Congress  in  Panama 
City.  In  historical  pjersfiectivc,  we  can  clearly 
perceive  the  great  vision  of  the  Liberator  in  thb 
invitation  to  understanding.  It  has  led  to  our 
present  system  of  regional  coopteration  which 
sustains  the  p>eace  and  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

As  I  listened  to  the  eloquent  words  of  President 
Gallegos,  in  presenting  this  monument  to  the 
pjeople  of  the  United  States,  I  was  again  reminded 
how  closely  parallel  have  run  the  lines  of  exp)eri- 
ence,  and  how  intimate  have  been  the  spiritual 
associations,  among  the  members  of  the  American 
family  of  Republics. 

Today,  the  twenty-one  American  Republics  are 
bound  together  by  every  tie  and  consideration  of 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  interest.  All 
twenty-one  nations  stand  on  equal  terms.  Pan 
Americanism  means  equality  of  all  nations,  and 
sympathetic  and  effective  coopjeration  among  all 
nations. 

It  is  these  same  ideals  for  which  the  p>eoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  working  today  in 
common  with  other  free  pieoplts  of  the  world. 
Through  the  United  Nations,  we  are  seeking  a 
world  order  under  which  all  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  will  live  together  in  the  equality  and 
friendship  which  prevails  among  the  American 
nations.  We  know,  of  course,  that  we  do  have 
differences  between  nations  in  the  Americas. 
But  we  know  also  how  to  settle  those  differences 
by  p>eaceful  means  and  on  a  basis  of  mutual  re- 
spject  and  forbearance. 

The  example  of  Pan  American  cooperation, 
worked  out  slowly  and  painstakingly  over  the 
years,  shows  us  that  we  can  succeed  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  same  kind  of  cooperation  with  other 
countries  in  the  United  Nations.  The  way  before 


us  b  not  easy.  We  must  expect  delays  and  dis- 
appxiintments.  But  we  can  succeed. 

If  at  times  our  progress  seems  slow,  we  must 
remain  steadfast  in  the  faith  which  sustained  the 
great  leaders  of  the  past  who,  like  Sim6n  Bolivar, 
fought  for  human  liberty  and  understanding 
among  nations. 

Thb  monument  will  be  an  enduring  symbol  of 
these  great  aspirations,  and  of  the  warm  friend¬ 
ship  between  Venezuela  and  the  United  States. 
In  thb  spirit  I  am  glad  to  accept  this  statue  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  pieople  of  the 
United  States. 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  Governor 
Donnelly,  Mayor  McCraw,  and  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Ambassador  Gonzalo  Carnevali. 
The  national  anthems  of  Venezuela  and 
the  United  States  were  sung  by  Gladys 
Swarthout,  accompanied  by  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Band. 

The  group  left  Bolivar  in  the  special 
train  after  a  luncheon  on  the  grounds  of 
Southwest  Baptist  College.  They  sepa¬ 
rated  at  Willard,  Missouri,  President  Tru¬ 
man  continuing  to  Washington  by  train, 
and  the  Venezuelan  party  taking  a  plane 
for  New  York. 

Six  days  in  New  York 

On  the  morning  of  July  7,  President 
Gallegos  received  a  courtesy  visit  from 
Trygve  Lie,  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  at  his  hotel  suite.  At  noon, 
after  a  rousing  New  York  welcome,  com¬ 
plete  with  motorcycle-police  escort,  ticker 
tape,  and  crowds  lining  the  sidewalks  of 
lower  Broadway,  he  drove  to  City  Hall, 
where  he  was  welcomed  officially  by 
Mayor  O’Dwyer. 

Later,  President  Gallegos  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Overseas 
Press  Club.  Copies  of  the  President’s 
famous  novel  Doha  Barbara  were  distrib¬ 
uted  as  door  prizes,  and  in  a  surprise  ges¬ 
ture  President  Gallegos  presented  a  prize 
of  his  own — a  week’s  vacation  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  for  two,  awarded  to  the  holder  of  a 
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Courtesy  of  IntemsUonal  House 


GOOD  NEIGHBORS 


A  banquet  was  given  in  President  Gallegos’  honor  while  he  was  in  New  Orleans.  Left  to  right:  Francis 
Williams,  representing  the  Governor  of  Louisiana;  A.  E.  Hegewisch,  president  of  International  House; 
President  Gallegos;  and  Mayor  deLesseps  S.  Morrison  of  New  Orleans. 


number  drawn  by  Senora  de  Gallegos. 
He  was  host  the  same  day  at  a  reception 
for  members  of  New  York’s  Venezuelan 
colony  and  other  guests. 

After  a  visit  to  West  Point  and  Hyde 
Park  on  July  8,  President  Gallegos  returned 
to  Manhattan  for  a  banquet  given  in  his 
honor  that  evening  by  the  Pan  American 
Society  of  the  United  States,  the  Bolivarian 
Society,  and  the  Venezuelan  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  United  States.  Prom¬ 
inent  diplomats,  industrialists,  financiers, 
and  public  figures  of  lioth  countries  were 
present  as  Thomas  \V.  Palmer,  president 
of  the  Pan  American  Society,  awarded 
to  President  Gallegos  the  society’s  gold 
insignia  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
contribution  to  inter-.American  friendship. 


On  July  9,  President  Gallegos  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  at  the  Men’s 
Faculty  Club  of  Columbia  University. 
Before  the  luncheon.  General  Eisenhower, 
in  his  first  such  act  as  president  of  the 
University,  awarded  to  President  Gallegos 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at 
a  ceremony  at  Low  Memorial  Library. 
The  \’enezuelan  President  was  cited  as  a 
“teacher,  philosopher,  dramatist  and  nov¬ 
elist,  respected  as  a  statesman  and  life-long 
advocate  of  democracy  and  liberty.” 

The  luncheon  at  Columbia  marked 
President  Gallegos’  last  formal  appearance 
in  New  York.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  stay 
visiting  friends  in  the  city  and  at  Tarry- 
town  ‘and  Saranac.  Before  leaving,  he 
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dined  with  his  fellow  novelist  John  Stein¬ 
beck.  On  his  trip  south,  which  began  at 
La  Guardia  Field  on  the  morning  of  July 
11,  he  stopped  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  to 
inspect  the  Norris  Dam. 

A  group  of  New  Orleans  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  headed  by  International  House  had 
early  extended  to  President  Gallegos  an 
invitation  to  visit  that  city,  and  as  he 
arrived  at  the  International  Airport  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  11,  he  was  received 
by  military'  and  naval  detachments  and  by 
a  party  which  included  Mayor  deLesseps 
S.  Morrison  of  New  Orleans;  Admiral 
Lawrence  Reifsnider,  commander  of  the 
8th  Naval  District;  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Hege- 
wisch,  president  of  International  House. 
The  next  morning  the  Venezuelan  group 


were  the  guests  of  the  Board  of  Port  Com¬ 
missioners  aboard  the  Commission’s  aptly 
named  yacht,  the  Good  Neighbor,  for  a  tour 
of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans.  They  were 
entertained  at  a  luncheon  at  International 
House,  and  later  visited  the  city’s  new 
International  Trade  Mart.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  a  large  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of 
President  Gallegos. 

A  trip  to  Houston,  Texas,  occupied  most 
of  the  following  day,  and  that  evening  Mr. 
Hegewisch  entertained  at  a  small  dinner 
at  International  House.  Representatives 
of  all  the  groups  which  had  joined  in 
honoring  President  Gallegos  were  present 
at  the  airport  on  the  morning  of  July  14, 
as  he  departed  for  Caracas  aboard  the 
Independence. 


The  Ecla  Conference 

AMOS  E.  TAYLOR 

Director,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Pan  American  Union 


On  February  25,  1948,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
adopted  a  resolution  which  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Latin  America  (Ecla).  By 
its  terms  of  reference  the  Commission  was 
directed  to  “initiate  and  participate  in 
measures  for  facilitating  concerted  action 
for  dealing  with  urgent  economic  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  the  war  and  for  raising 
the  level  of  economic  activity  in  Latin 
America,  and  for  maintaining  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  economic  relations  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  both  among  themselves 
and  with  other  countries  of  the  world.” 
The  first  session  of  the  Commission,  which 
convened  in  Santiago,  the  capital  of 
Chile,  July  7-26,  1948,  signalized  the  first 


coordinated  steps  toward  the  realization 
of  these  objectives. 

Although  the  urgent  need  for  construc¬ 
tive  measures  was  the  guiding  theme  in 
many  of  the  Commission’s  deliberations, 
the  initial  session  of  Ecla  aimed  par¬ 
ticularly  at  laying  a  firm  foundation  for 
ultimate  action  along  a  wide  front.  The 
importance  of  adequate  economic  data 
and  of  preliminary  studies  emphasized  the 
acknowledged  need  for  sound  procedures, 
patient  research,  and  well-laid  plans  of 
coordination  as  a  prerequisite  for  success¬ 
ful  action. 

The  difficult  and  complex  nature  of  the 
problems  that  face  the  Commission  and 
its  secretariat  was  anticipated  nearly  a 
year  ago  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
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REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

AT  THE  ECLA  CONFERENCE 


Left  to  right:  Dr.  Juan  A.  Mercau,  Delegate  of  Argentina;  Dr.  Amos  E.  Taylor,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Eiconomic  and  Social  Affairs,  Pan  American  Union,  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Council;  and  Sehor  Carlos  Alzamora,  Delegate  of  Peru. 


established  on  August  11,  1947,  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  to  consider  the  factors  de¬ 
termining  the  advisability  of  setting  up  an 
economic  commission  for  Latin  America 
similar  in  purpose  and  structure  to  the 
commissions  already  established  for  Europe 
and  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  In  its 
meeting  of  October  9,  1947,  the  committee 
reviewed  these  factors  and  summarized 
them  under  three  categories.  First,  it  was 
noted  that  the  Latin  American  republics 
had  used  their  capital  equipment  at  an 
abnormally  high  rate  during  the  war  and 
that  as  a  result  an  early  repair  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  necessary  if  production  and  trade 
were  to  be  revived  and  sustained.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  was  clear  that  the  general  lack  of 
development  in  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  is  such  that  they  will  require  many 


forms  of  external  assistance  if  their  own 
efforts  are  to  be  expedited.  Finally,  it  was 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that, 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  were  finding  it  more  difficult 
and  more  costly  than  had  been  anticipated 
to  repair  their  wartime  losses  and  to  re¬ 
plenish  their  capital  equipment. 

Coordination  and  cooperation  were  im¬ 
portant  keynotes  of  the  Conference.  The 
necessity  of  having  the  Commission  organ¬ 
ize  its  work  so  as  to  avoid  any  “prejudicial 
duplication”  and  to  obtain  the  maximum 
collaboration  with  the  Inter- American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  was  formally 
recognized  in  the  text  of  the  Resolution  on 
Coordination.  By  its  terms  the  Com¬ 
mission  accords  the  Inter-American  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  “all  facilities  to 
participate  in  its  meetings  and  to  receive 
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all  reports  and  economic  statistical  and 
technical  material  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
as  well  as  to  maintain  continuous  liaison.” 
Together  with  sev'eral  other  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  the  program 
of  co-ordination  was  extended,  consistent 
with  the  Commission’s  terms  of  reference 
whereby  it  would  “cooperate  with  and 
seek  to  coordinate  its  activities  with  the 
appropriate  organs  of  the  Inter- American 
System  and  as  may  be  necessary  with  the 
Caribbean  Commission  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  between 
those  organs  and  itself.”  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  Inter-American  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  in  giving  its 
support  to  the  establishment  of  Ecla, 
indicated  that  it  would  assume  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  complete  and  effective  coordina¬ 
tion  of  work  and  the  retention  of  “its 
present  independence  and  competence 
within  the  Inter-American  System,  and 
without  prejudice  to  any  decisions  which 
may  be  taken  by  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  .  .  .  .” 

The  broad  scope  of  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  to  which  the  Conference  had  to 
direct  its  attention  placed  in  bold  relief 
the  breadth  of  statistical  competence 
represented  in  its  meetings.  Since  the 
importance  of  dealing  with  these  problems 
as  soon  as  possible  was  freely  admitted,  it 
was  considered  essential  to  have  effective 
mobilization  of  the  statistical  and  analyt¬ 
ical  facilities  of  the  various  specialized 
and  other  international  agencies  as  well 
as  those  of  the  respective  member  govern¬ 
ments.  Consistent  with  the  principles  of 
effective  cooperation,  formally  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  various  resolutions,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  in  its  collection  and  analysis  of  data 
will  rely  extensively  on  existing  statistical 
organizations  which  have  already  de¬ 
voted  considerable  effort  to  the  standard¬ 
ization  and  improvement  of  statistical 
methods.  The  Member  States  also 


pledged  support  to  the  development  of 
means  whereby  technical  and  statistical 
information  may  lie  freely  exchanged. 
Similarly,  there  was  general  agreement 
on  the  importance  of  giving  full  support 
to  the  Population  Census  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Census  to  be  taken  throughout  the 
Americas  in  1950. 

The  groundwork  was  thus  laid  at  San¬ 
tiago  for  a  coordinated  attack  on  the 
“economic  problems  arising  in  Latin 
America  from  world  economic  maladjust¬ 
ment,  with  a  view  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  in  the  com¬ 
mon  effort  to  achieve  world-wide  recovery 
and  economic  stability.”  The  opening 
addresses  of  the  delegates  were  devoted  in 
large  part  to  statements  regarding  the  cur¬ 
rent  economic  situation  in  the  respective 
countries.  In  numerous  instances  sugges¬ 
tions  were  included  as  to  ways  and  means 
for  arriving  at  eventual  solutions.  Special 
emphasis  was  placed  on  economic  malad¬ 
justments  produced  by  the  war  or  its 
aftermath.  While  it  was  clear  that  con¬ 
ditions  vary  from  country  to  country  the 
general  nature  of  the  postwar  Latin 
American  economy  reflects  a  genuine  need 
for  the  repair  or  replacement  of  capital 
equipment  in  agriculture  and  industry, 
an  urgent  necessity  for  improving  trans¬ 
port  facilities,  and  a  genuine  demand  for 
technical  assistance  in  the  development 
and  improvement  of  production  methods. 

The  discussion  of  these  issues  extended 
in  many  cases  to  the  broader  fields  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  policy.  In  some 
cases  developmental  programs  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  proposals  for  stimulating  immi¬ 
gration.  Problems  of  housing,  wages,  and 
buying  power  were  constantly  kept  in  the 
forefront.  The  strengthening  of  the  terms 
of  trade  and  the  practicability  of  inaugurat¬ 
ing  limited  or  broad  programs  of  multi¬ 
lateral  comf>cnsation  payments  were  oc¬ 
casionally  underscored  by  the  discussions. 
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During  the  interim  between  the  first  and 
second  sessions  of  Ecla  the  Secretariat  will 
undertake  the  preparation  of  an  economic 
survey  of  the  Latin  American  economy  as  a 
whole.  The  methods  employed  and  the 
results  achieved  to  date  by  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  will  be  viewed  as 
worthy  criteria  in  setting  the  primary  goal 
for  the  coming  year.  The  respective  mem¬ 
bers  will  undertake  to  contribute,  toward 
the  preparation  of  this  survey,  statistical 
and  analytical  reports  relating  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  each  of  the  respective 
countries. 

As  indicated  by  the  te.xt  of  various  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  by  the  Conference,  the 
Secretariat  is  requested  to  direct  special 
attention  to  such  economic  matters  as 
external  and  internal  inflationary  pressures 
in  individual  countries,  export  and  import 
price  fluctuations  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
the  importance  of  foreign  private  capital 


investment,  and  the  need  for  technical 
assistance.  The  broad  interest  expressed  in 
measures  designed  to  encourage  greater 
industrialization  and  the  wider  diversi¬ 
fication  of  national  economies  received 
general  approval  from  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  and  from  the  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  three  countries — France,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom — 
whose  interests  in  the  W estern  Hemisphere 
gave  them  a  formal  voice  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  although  they  are  not  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  real  work  of  the  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Latin  America  lies  ahead.  The 
safeguards  against  duplication  of  effort 
which  have  been  set  up  offer  strong  prom¬ 
ise  of  effective  coordination  and  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  various  international 
agencies  whose  functions  give  them  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibilities  in  the  building  of  a 
stable  world  economy. 


Industrial  Education  in  Brazil  ‘ 

ROBERT  KING  HALL 

break  in  the  world  market  for  a  given  com¬ 
modity,  such  as  was  experienced  with  the 
successive  bursting  of  sugar,  rubber,  and 
coffee  bubbles.  Brazil  is  embarked  upon 
a  deliberate  policy  of  industrial  expansion. 
The  nation  faces  greater,  rather  than 
fewer,  problems — but  they  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  industrial  production,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  social  adaptation  rather  than 
the  traditional  ones  of  a  single-product 
economy. 

To  the  visitor  who  returns  after  an 
extended  absence,  or  even  to  one  who  has 
not  seen  Brazil  since  the  beginning  of  the 


In  the  past  ten  years  Brazil  has  experi¬ 
enced  a  major  industrial  revolution.  In 
part  this  is  owing  to  the  tremendous 
impetus  of  the  Second  World  War,  in 
part  to  the  natural  development  of  the 
immense  physical  resources  of  the  nation. 
The  day  of  a  predominantly  agricultural 
economy  and  a  .single  export  commodity 
has  passed  forever.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  Brazil  will  ever  again  suffer  the 
economic  chaos  that  follows  a  severe 

*  Thf  uniter  is  indebted  to  the  staff  of  the  CBAI 
and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Edward  Sheridan  and 
Sr.  .Mario  P.  de  Brito  for  the  statistics,  chart,  and 
photographs  included  in  this  article. 
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CODE 

CITIES 

MAT  ion  AU  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
STATE  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
SuratvISEO  6Y  THE  SOVtRNHENT 
OTHER  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
SUPERVISED  ST  THE  SOVCRNMEHT 


5.LUIZ  0 

FODTALEZA  0 
J^MATAL  I 


ECIFE  0  -0- 


NITEROI0  @ 

PIARAHAAIA  (T) 
PAULO 


TRADE  SCHOOLS  IN 
I  BRAZIL 
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war,  the  change  is  startling.  Economic 
statistics  bear  out  this  impression.  At 
the  beginning  of  Brazil’s  participation  in 
the  First  World  War,  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  was  about  7  million  cruzeiros  (about 
one-third  of  a  million  dollars).*  At  the 
end  of  the  war  it  was  roughly  five  times 
that  amount.  By  the  Ijeginning  of  the 
Second  World  War  (1940)  it  was  roughly 
13  billion  cruzeiros  (650  million  dollars, 
or  nearly  2,000  times  what  it  was  in 
1917).  The  first  three  years  of  the  war 
doubled  industrial  production,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  for  the  first  time  exceeded  agri¬ 
culture  in  production  value.  By  the  end 
of  1947  the  industrial  development  of 
Brazil  had  progressed  so  far  that  industrial 

*  All  conversions  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  June 
194S  official  exchange. 


production  was  estimated  at  48  billion 
cruzeiros  (nearly  2.5  billion  dollars),  or 
approximately  four  times  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  production  of  the  nation. 
Even  if  these  figures  are  adjusted  for  the 
change  in  the  cost  of  living  index  in  the 
past  ten  years  (approximately  280  in  the 
city  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro  for  the  year  1947  as 
compared  with  the  1936-39  average  of 
100)  it  is  apparent  that  the  indu.strial 
development  of  Brazil  has  Ijecn  little 
short  of  phenomenal. 

This  impressive  growth  of  industry,  Ixith 
in  absolute  value  and  also  in  terms  of  its 
percentage  of  the  national  income,  has 
l)een  accomplished  not  by  a  mere  accel¬ 
eration  of  the  relatively  small  craft  in¬ 
dustries  of  a  generation  ago,  but  by  a 
fundamental  .shift  in  emphasis  on  the  type 
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of  industry.  This  shift  is  based  upon  two 
national  policies:  the  first  is  that  of  making 
Brazil  self-sufficient  in  certain  basic  heavy 
industries  considered  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  even  at  the  expense  of 
federal  ownership  or  subsidy;  and  the 
second  is  that  of  creating  a  light  industry, 
capable  of  competing  on  equal  terms  in 
the  international  market,  as  a  source  of 
hard-money  credits. 

These  two  policies,  and  their  attendant 
industrial  changes,  have  presented  Brazil 
with  a  basic  educational  problem — that 
of  training  skilled  workers  for  its  industry, 
in  which  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  steel, 
iron,  machinery,  and  light  metals  has 
special  prominence.  The  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  of  this  training  program  can  be 
readily  appreciated  by  quickly  surveying 
the  five  essentials  of  a  continued  industrial 
expansion:  monetary  credit;  raw  ma¬ 
terials;  transportation;  energy;  and  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Monetary  credit  has  not  been  a  major 
problem  of  industry  in  Brazil.  In  raw 
materials  Brazil  is  extremely  wealthy  in 
iron  ore  (with  20  percent  of  the  known 
world  reserves);  in  wood  and  other 
sources  of  cellulose  (with  an  estimated 
58  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  nation) ; 
in  leather;  and  in  chemicals.  Transpor¬ 
tation  continues  to  lie  one  of  the  major 
obstacles,  with  a  railroad  and  highway 
system  inadequate  to  an  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  hinterland.  Brazil  has 
one  of  the  best  developed  networks  of  air¬ 
lines,  including  cargo  routes,  in  the  world. 
Although  to  date  dependent  upon  im¬ 
ported  automobiles,  buses,  and  trucks, 
Brazil  is  for  the  first  time  embarked  upon 
a  program  of  road  construction  using 
modern  prime  movers,  grading  machinery, 
and  low-cost  bonded  soil  construction. 
The  country’s  potential  energy  production 
is  enormous;  it  now  (1948)  has  developed 
1,500,000  kilowatts  which  represents  about 


2  percent  of  the  estimated  potential  from 
hydroelectric  sources;  it  is  capable  of 
cropping  trees  (eucalyptus  yields  wood 
for  charcoal  in  six  years  after  planting, 
with  a  new  crop  every  three  to  five  years 
thereafter)  for  the  production  of  com¬ 
mercial  vegetable  charcoal  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  support  a  considerable 
heavy  industry;  and  there  is  an  enormous 
explored  coal  reserve  (estimated  at  500 
million  tons),  which  is  generally  of  low 
quality  (30  percent  slag)  but  which  is  of 
higher  grade  than  the  Hokkaido  coal  on 
which  pre-war  Japanese  industry  was 
based.  Only  in  proven  oil  reserves  is 
Brazil  handicapped;  its  Bahia  fields  are 
as  yet  capable  of  supplying  only  about 
three-fifths  of  the  present  modest  demands. 
Brazil  has  entered  the  race  for  atomic 
energN',  and  a  team  of  Sao  Paulo  scientists 
is  engaged  in  research  on  nuclear  fission, 
but  this  to  date  is  merely  a  hedge  against 
the  future. 

The  greatest  problem  is  trained  person¬ 
nel.  Brazil  is  not  an  infant  nation.  Its 
history  is  longer  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  is,  with  reason,  proud  of  its 
traditional  culture,  its  heritage  from 
France  and  from  the  golden  age  of  Portu¬ 
guese  science  and  letters.  Its  natural  re¬ 
sources  are  not  a  new  discovery.  The 
“wealth”  and  “potentialities”  of  Brazil 
ha\  e  Ijeen  legendary  for  so  long  that  even 
the  Brazilians  recoil  from  the  cliches  of 
greatness.  But  the  Brazilian  society  and 
the  Brazilian  educational  system  have  in 
the  past  failed  to  produce  the  trained 
personnel  that  is  absolutely  essential  for 
modern  progress.  Brazil  desperately  needs 
three  classes  of  trained  personnel  and  can¬ 
not  develop  unless  it  satisfies  the  needs. 
These  three  are:  professional  and  mana¬ 
gerial  personnel;  technicians  and  foremen; 
and  skilled  industrial  workers. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  four  universi¬ 
ties  (Brazil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Siio  Paulo; 
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Minas  Gerais  in  Belo  Horizonte;  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  in  Porto  Alegre)  and  scat¬ 
tered  faculties  of  somewhat  indifferent 
quality  in  various  other  cities.  Today 
there  are  nine  (the  alxjve  four  and  Parana; 
Recife;  Bahia;  the  C^atholic  University  of 
Sao  Paulo;  and  the  Catholic  University 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro)  with  two  more  au¬ 
thorized.  The  quality  of  their  graduates 
varies  widely,  and  unfortunately  is  weak¬ 
est  in  the  professions  most  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  industry.  There  are  excellent 
architects;  very  good  hut  far  too  few  doc¬ 
tors;  an  overaljundance  of  able  lawyers; 
an  insufficient  numljer  of  trained  agrono¬ 
mists.  But  the  vast  backlog  of  business 
c.xecutives,  technicians,  and  specialized 
professional  people  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  leadership  of  a  complicated  industrial 
scxriety  has  not  yet  been  trained. 

But  in  preparation  for  the  other  classes 
of  necessary  industrial  personnel,  Brazil 


has  made  significant  progress.  This  prog¬ 
ress  is  in  a  large  measure  owing  to  the 
work  of  two  essentially  autonomous  edu¬ 
cational  services:  the  Comissao  Brasileiro- 
Aniericana  de  Educagao  Industrial  (Cb.m) 
and  the  Serviqo  Nacional  de  Aprendizagem 
Industrial  (Sen.m).  These  were  created 
through  the  basic  enabling  legislation 
know’n  as  the  Organic  Law  of  Industrial 
Education  (No.  4073)  of  January  30, 
1942.  Although  lx)th  have  oflicial  recog¬ 
nition  and  are  indirectly  supervised  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Health,  they 
present  so  radical  a  departure  from  the 
traditional  Brazilian  (and  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can)  pattern  of  centralized  control,  and 
they  have  achieved  such  a  high  degree  of 
demonstrable  success  in  meeting  the  cur¬ 
rent  crisis  in  industrial  personnel,  that 
they  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  educational  experiments  in  Brazil 
during  this  generation. 
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its  skilled  workers,  and  in  fact  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  personality  of  Dr. 
Roberto  Mange,  who  had  headed  that 
program  and  who  from  the  beginning  of 
Senai  has  directed  the  new  program  in  the 
Sao  Paulo  industrial  region.  Almost 
equally  important  to  the  development  of 
this  semi-official  yet  autonomous  cooper¬ 
ative  movement  has  been  the  personality 
and  training  of  Dr.  Faria  Goes,  a  graduate 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  currently  both  National  Director 
of  Senai  and  director  of  Senai  in  the 
industrial  region  of  Rio  de  Janeiro — a 
post  he  has  held  since  the  creation  of  this 
organization. 

Senai  was  begun  in  1942  as  a  program  of 
cooperative  apprenticeship  training  in 
which  the  industries  of  Brazil  contributed 
1  percent  of  their  monthly  payroll  to  an 


Brazil  has  23  federal  industrial  schools — 
one  in  each  state,  one  in  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  two  specialized  schools  in  chem¬ 
istry  and  mining — 31  state  industrial 
schools,  and  14  recognized  private  or 
municipal  schools.  In  addition  to  these  68 
recognized  schools  there  are  about  70 
which  are  not  accredited.  The  estimated 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  these 
138  schools  is  approximately  50,000.  Full 
control  over  the  national  industrial  schools 
is  exercised  by  the  National  Director  of 
Industrial  Education  (Dr.  Francisco  Mon- 
tojos)  who  holds  a  position  parallel  to  that 
of  the  General  Director  of  the  National 
Department  of  Education  (Dr.  Lourengo 
Filho)  directly  under  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Since  the  federal  government 
supervises  the  course  of  studies  in  the  state 
and  private  industrial  schools  and  makes 
certain  relatively  minor  financial  contribu¬ 
tions,  these  are  also  to  some  degree  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  National  Director  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Education.  Nineteen  specific  trades, 
including  such  things  as  auto  mechanics, 
machine  shop  work,  precision  tool  manu¬ 
facture,  millinery,  surveying,  cabinet¬ 
making,  foundry,  and  ceramics  are  taught. 

The  official  industrial  school  system 
produces  four  levels  of  graduates:  semi¬ 
skilled  to  skilled  workers  (2-4  years  of 
study);  foremen  (6  years  of  study);  tech¬ 
nicians  (3-4  years  Ijeyond  the  skilled- 
worker  level);  and  industrial  school  teach¬ 
ers  (one  year  beyond  the  level  of  tech¬ 
nician).  It  was  to  meet  this  last  demand — 
that  of  preparing  skilled  teachers  and 
administrators  for  industrial  schools — 
that  Cbai  was  founded  in  January  1946. 
It  will  be  described  in  a  later  number  of 
the  Bulletin. 

Of  even  greater  significance  to  Brazilian 
technical  education  has  been  the  program 
of  Senai.  This  is  a  direct  development  of 
the  long-famous  industrial  school  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Paulista  Railway  to  train 
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A  corner  of  the  machine  shop  in  a  trade  school  at 
Sao  Luiz,  Brazil. 
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educational  program  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education  supplied  certain  technical  serv¬ 
ices,  mainly  in  administration  and  super¬ 
vision.  The  1946  Constitution  of  Brazil 
states  in  Article  168,  IV,  that  industrial 
concerns  are  obliged  to  offer,  alone  or 
coopieratively,  courses  for  the  training  of 
workers  who  are  minors.  Any  industry 
in  Brazil  which  feels  that  it  prefers  to  meet 
the  financial  demands  of  maintaining  its 
own  private  industrial  school  in  which  its 
own  apprentices  are  trained  on  its  own 
equipment,  may  do  so,  and  a  few  of  the 
very  large  and  specialized  industries — 
notably  the  Panair  do  Brasil  (airline),  the 
Paulista,  and  the  Central  do  Brasil  (rail¬ 
ways)  do  so.  It  is  interesting  that  this  1 
percent  forced  payroll  contribution  (re¬ 
quired  by  Law  No.  4048  of  January  22, 
1942)  appears  to  have  been  a  simul¬ 
taneous  and  completely  independent  edu¬ 
cational  development  paralleling  Chile’s 
former  compulsory  industrial  and  hacienda 
schools. 

The  statistics  of  the  Senai  program 
are  impressive.  In  the  first  five  years  40 
new  schools  were  completed  and  equipped ; 


24  additional  schools  were  started  and  are 
nearing  completion;  and  extensive  appren¬ 
ticeship  classes  financed  by  Senai  were 
organized  in  about  70  national,  state,  and 
private  industrial  schools.  The  Senai 
buildings  are  noteworthy  in  a  system 
where  secondary  education  is  largely 
housed  in  makeshift  quarters  and  con¬ 
verted  private  residences;  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  modern,  the  most  perfect  it  is  yet 
possible  to  create.  Senai  Industrial 
School  No.  II  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  designed  by  the  famous 
Brazilian  architect  Oscar  Niemeyer  who 
planned  the  Ministry  of  Education  build¬ 
ing  and  who  was  retained  as  an  adviser  on 
the  United  Nations  center  in  New  York. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  modern,  functional, 
and  beautiful  school  building  could  be 
found  in  any  country.  It  is  appropriately 
located  near  three  important  railways,  in 
a  worker’s  residential  district,  and  midway 
between  two  of  Rio  de  Janeiro’s  big 
industrial  areas. 

But  far  more  impressive  than  the  ob¬ 
viously  outstanding  buildings  and  excel¬ 
lent  equipment  is  the  truly  remarkable 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  A 
IRADE-SCHOOL 
STUDENT 

•All  Brazilian  trade  schools  have 
either  full-time  or  part-time 
doctors  on  their  staffs  and  offer 
free  medical  service  to  students. 
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Free  meals  are  served  to  students  in  trade-school  dining  rooms. 


philosophy  of  education  upon  which  these 
schools  are  based.  Industry  needs 
workers.  Industry  will  willingly  pay  and 
pay  well  for  the  training  of  workers,  if  the 
product  is  satisfactory.  Therefore,  train 
the  type,  the  quality,  and  the  number  of 
workers  that  industry  wants.  All  indus¬ 
trial  schools,  except  perhaps  in  a  planned 
I  economy  where  the  production  of  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  is  geared  not  to  actual 
’  demands  but  to  a  desired  goal,  presumably 
are  guided  by  the  same  principle.  But 
Sen. A I  is  unique  in  the  sincerity,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  elliciency  with  which  it 
carries  out  this  ideal. 

In  actual  practice  the  workers  produced 

Iby  this  apprenticeship  training  are  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  because  of  at  least  five 
major  educational  policies  followed  by  the 
schools:  1,  every  student  is  given  an 
incentive  to  do  good  work  by  drawing 
wages  while  studying;  2,  every  student  is 
considered  as  an  individual  and  given 


appropriate  certificates  of  accomplishment 
or  graduation  at  any  stage  at  which  his 
personal  affairs  or  skill  requires  his  with¬ 
drawal  from  school;  3,  all  work  is  done  on 
full  scale  and  terminates  in  a  complete 
and  useful  object  and  is  not  expended  on 
models  or  fragmentary  exercises;  4,  the 
student  is  considered  a  whole  personality 
and  a  distinct  and  continued  effort  is 
made  to  integrate  him  into  his  society 
through  such  devices  as  guidance  courses, 
a  carefully  planned  health  program,  a  co¬ 
operative  lunchroom,  etc.;  and  5,  the 
school  is  integrally  linked  with  industry 
and  industrial  management  at  every  step 
in  the  process,  so  that  the  graduates  really 
meet  the  needs  of  private  industry  and 
do  not  merely  fulfill  some  theoretical 
standard  for  what  is  officially  considered 
to  be  a  “skilled  workman.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  internal 
operation  of  the  Senai  schools.  They 
conform  to  the  best  practices  of  the  most 
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advanced  technical  schools.  In  some  ways 
they  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
best  of  the  Brazilian  national  industrial 
schools,  except  that  they  have  immensely 
greater  liberty  of  action.  At  present  the 
Senai  schools  teach  39  distinct  trades — 
although  the  number  and  type  fluctuate 
according  to  the  demand  of  industry. 
Selected  instructors  are  sent  in  rotation 
to  study  abroad  in  industry  and  in  tech¬ 
nical  schools.  One  of  the  rather  sur¬ 
prising  discoveries  of  these  students  is  that 
they  learn  very  litUe  that  is  new  in 
techniques  but  that  they  can  learn  a  great 
deal  in  design. 

In  two  elements  Senai  is  a  revolution¬ 
ary  and  brilliant  addition  to  Brazilian 
education:  it  is  adequately  financed  by 
private  funds;  and  it  enjoys  virtual 
autonomy,  being  directed  by  a  joint 
board  of  industrial  executives  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  officials.  Under  bad  manage¬ 
ment  these  two  assets  could  be  dissipated 
in  highly  formalized  and  pedestrian  shop 
practices.  But  Senai  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  able,  and  at  times  inspired, 
leadership.  It  has  made  good  use  of  its 
financial  independence  and  administra¬ 
tive  autonomy.  The  seven  industrial  re¬ 
gions  in  Brazil  do  not  necessarily  conform 
to  state  boundaries,  and  thus  the  exchange 
of  a  state  bureaucracy  for  a  national  one 
is  avoided.  Each  district  has  a  consider¬ 
able  autonomy  within  Senai  itself  and  is 
governed  by  a  local  board  composed  of  a 
representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  one  from  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  one 
representing  transportation,  three  repre¬ 
senting  private  industry,  and  the  industry- 
appointed  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Region.  The  president  of  this  executive 
council,  which  functions  like  an  American 
school  board,  is  a  representative  of  pri¬ 
vate  industry. 

The  actual  practices  employed  in  the 
various  schools  vary  with  the  needs  of  the 


locality — and  the  ability  of  the  local  di¬ 
rector.  The  Sao  Paulo  region  employs 
two  outstanding  devices  to  encourage  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  industry  participation:  it 
constructs  all  its  buildings  with  the  shops 
located  in  front  and  easily  visible  from  the 
street  through  large  picture  windows;  and 
it  has  a  representative  of  industry  and  one 
of  the  local  trade  unions  attend  and  help 
grade  all  final  examinations  of  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

What  are  some  of  the  educational  re¬ 
sults  that  this  degree  of  independence 
makes  possible?  Senai  can  experiment 
with  industrial  education’s  contribution 
to  the  larger  society — and,  for  example,  it 
has  introduced  courses  for  children  who 
have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  com¬ 
pulsory  educational  laws  but  who  are  not 
yet  old  enough  to  enter  industry.  It  can 
make  mistakes,  publicly  admit  them,  and 
then  openly  change  its  policy  to  correct 
the  original  error — as,  for  example,  when 
it  recognized  that  its  program  of  textile 
education  was  based  on  a  false  conception 
of  the  difficulty  of  training  basic  labor. 

Senai’s  emphasis  has  been  changed  to 
the  training  of  foremen  and  junior  en¬ 
gineers  in  textiles — something  which  is 
much  more  difficult  and  probably  more 
valuable  to  industry. 

It  can  even  differ  within  its  own  schools — 
as,  for  example,  when  the  Sao  Paulo 
region  rejected  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  re¬ 
gion’s  evaluation  of  the  textile  training 
program  just  referred  to,  and  elected  to 
retain  the  original  system.  This  ability  to 
recognize  its  own  errors  and  to  correct 
them  is  almost  unknown  in  the  traditional 
bureaucracy  of  highly  centralized  educa¬ 
tion. 

Senai  is  decentralized  in  administra¬ 
tion  and  in  interest — and  it  can  modify  its 
program  to  meet  local  needs  and  can  in¬ 
spire  the  interest  of  local  industrial  and 
civic  leaders  who  both  participate  in  its 
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direction  and  are  able  to  see  the  immedi¬ 
ate  and  concrete  results  of  their  educa¬ 
tional  investment. 

Senai  has  a  unique  characteristic  which 
may  well  safeguard  it  from  the  threat  of 
absorption  into  the  official  system.  It  is 
tied  directly  and  proportionately  to  in¬ 
dustry’s  payroll.  As  Brazil  expands  in¬ 
dustrially  these  funds  will  expand  enor¬ 


mously.  And  with  large  sums  at  stake,  the 
industrial  leaders  of  Brazil  will  pre¬ 
sumably  insist  more  tenaciously  than  ever 
on  their  participation  in  the  direction  of 
the  program.  With  ample  funds  and  de¬ 
centralized,  non-bureaucratic  leadership, 
Senai  seems  hardly  likely  to  reverse  a 
policy  which  to  date  has  proven  so  success¬ 
ful. 


American  Figures,  Past  and  Present 

Roy  Temple  House 


SAMUEL  PUTNAM 


.Not  long  ago,  in  the  little  university 
town  of  Norman,  Oklahoma,  a  celebra¬ 
tion  was  staged.  It  was  not  one  that 
attracted  wide  attention  in  the  press,  yet 
it  was  an  occasion  of  truly  international 
significance  to  the  world  of  culture  and 
human  relationships.  The  celebration  in 
question,  a  quiet,  scholarly  affair,  was  in 
connection  with  the  seventieth  birthday 
(May  26th,  1948)  of  Dr.  Roy  Temple 
House  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
who  is  known  to  the  writers  and  students 
of  literature  of  three  continents  as  the 
founder  and  editor  of  that  distinguished 
and  unique  publication.  Books  Abroad. 
At  the  banquet  w'hich  had  been  arranged 
in  his  honor  more  than  a  hundred  of  Dr. 
House’s  friends  and  colleagues  gathered 
to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to  that  monu¬ 
ment  “more  enduring  than  bronze”  that 
he  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  useful  life 
had  reared  to  his  own  memory;  but  the 
letters  and  telegrams  that  poured  in 
showed  clearly  that  this  was  no  mere  local 
observance.  The  climax  of  the  evening 


was  reached  when  the  warmly  applauded 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  guest  of 
honor  be  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
“as  a  merited  recognition  of  his  services 
to  humanity  and  all  that  he  has  done  for 
the  building  of  a  better  world.” 

Latin  Americans  should  be  particularly 
interested  in  this  commemoration,  for 
Books  Abroad  from  the  start  has  performed 
an  invaluable  service  in  making  the  writers 
and  literary  works  of  Spanish  America  and 
Brazil  better  known  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Europeans  as  well. 
I  do  not  think  I  realized  just  how  much 
the  magazine  had  accomplished  in  this 
resjiect  or  what  a  place  it  held  in  the 
affections  of  our  Good  Neighbors  until  I 
visited  the  southern  continent  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  I  was  somewhat  surprised, 
though  I  should  not  have  been,  to  find 
how  highly  esteemed  it  was  down  there. 
Not  only  was  it  on  file  in  all  the  important 
libraries — there  would  have  been  nothing 
strange  in  that — it  was  also,  I  discovered, 
a  positive  force  among  writers  themselves 
in  the  shaping  of  critical  opinion. 
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Here,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
I  should  like  to  inject  a  personal  note, 
since  one  can  always  speak  more  con¬ 
vincingly  from  one’s  own  experience.  My 
specialized  field  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
and  more  has  been  Brazilian  literature, 
and  in  this  connection  I  owe  a  debt  to  Dr. 
House  and  his  fellow  editors  which  I  am 
sure  my  Brazilian  friends  will  be  happy  to 
acknowledge  with  me.  When  I  returned 
to  this  country  in  1933  after  a  prolonged 
sojourn  in  Europe  it  was  with  a  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  a  (to  me)  new  and  glamorous 
literature,  that  of  Brazil,  which  I  had  lieen 
exploring  from  a  distance  for  some  four  or 
five  years  past.  How  I  came  to  conceive 
such  an  enthusiasm  is  a  story  in  itself;  I 
may  say  merely  that  it  was  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  my  Portuguese  language 
studies  and  a  visit  to  Portugal  in  the  late 
twenties  and  was  due  in  good  part  to  the 
Gariocas  and  Paulistas  whom  I  met  in 
Lisbon  and  Paris.  The  point  is:  I  was 


brimming  with  eagerness  to  discuss  a  body 
of  writing  of  whose  existence  most  of  my 
countrymen,  including  the  intellectuals, 
appeared  to  be  sublimely  unaware. 

Then  it  was  that  Dr.  House  came  to  the 
rescue  by  opening  his  columns  to  me  and 
sending  me  the  Brazilian  books  that  came 
his  way.  As  a  result  I  soon  found  myself — 
still  at  long  distance  but  with  the 
illusion  of  being  on  the  scene — in  the 
midst  of  a  lively  literary  free-for-all  that 
reminded  me,  pleasantly  and  nostalgi¬ 
cally,  of  Paris’s  Left  Bank  in  its  most 
exciting  days;  for  the  new  social-minded 
generation  of  the  1930's  was  making  its 
appearance  in  Brazil  as  in  other  Latin 
American  countries,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rio  such  works  as  Jorge  Amado’s 
Cacau,  Graciliano  Ramos’s  Angustia,  Jose 
Lins  do  Rego’s  Menino  de  Engenho,  Marques 
Rebelo’s  Tres  Caminhos,  and  Jorge  de 
Lima’s  0  Anjo,  to  mention  but  a  few,  were 
revealing  new  and  promising  talents  and 
at  the  same  time  were  creating  often  a 
spirited  controversy — I  recall,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  mild  tempest  over  O  Anjo,  duly 
reported  in  Books  Abroad. 

Accordingly,  when  in  1946  I  visited 
Brazil  to  meet  in  person  literary  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  long  since  had  come  to  seem 
like  old  friends,  I  was  deeply  touched  as 
more  than  one  of  them  brought  out  the 
Books  Abroad  files  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years 
ago  and  spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  re¬ 
views  their  first  efforts  had  receiv’ed  in 
those  pages.  “That  magazine,”  a  well- 
known  novelist  said  to  me,  “deser\’es  the 
gratitude  of  our  generation.  In  many 
instances  it  gave  us  our  first  notice  abroad 
and  helped  introduce  us  to  Europie — and 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking  and  to  a  certain  degree,  it  did 
not  introduce  us  to  Brazil;  for  we  as  a 
people  have  always  been  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  to  foreign  criticism,  especially  that 
which  enables  us  to  see  ourselves  more 
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clearly.  In  other  words,  it  may  even  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  determining 
of  literary  trends.” 

This  assuredly  is  high  praise,  but  I  for 
one  feel  that  it  is  merited,  and  it  would 
doubtless  be  echoed  by  the  Spanish-speak¬ 
ing  countries  as  well.  Again  falling  back 
upon  personal  experience,  I  think  of  how 
through  Books  Abroad  I  was  able  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  such  young  Vene¬ 
zuelan  writers  as  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri  and 
Julian  Padron;  I  think  of  the  Ecuadorean 
Jorge  Icaza,  of  new  names  from  Chile, 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Colombia,  Mexico, 
Cuba  that  have  by  now  become  fixed  stars 
in  the  firmament  of  letters.  I  speak  for 
myself,  but  I  feel  certain  that  the  same 
is  true  of  many  others  all  over  the  world. 
Books  Abroad  has  not  only  brought  the 
creative  minds  of  a  hemisphere  closer  to¬ 
gether,  it  has  brought  the  New  World 
nearer  to  the  Old. 

And  so,  as  I  say,  Latin  Americans  ought 
to  take  a  keen  interest  in  this  observance  of 
Dr.  House’s  seventieth  anniversary,  which 
is  to  continue  throughout  the  year  in  the 
form  of  magazine  articles  and  similar 
tributes.  For  while  the  editor-in-chief  has 
had  a  number  of  brilliant  co-workers — 
among  them  should  be  mentioned  Dr. 
W.  A.  Willibrand,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Brandt, 
and  the  late  Kenneth  C.  Kaufman — the 
periodical  he  founded  twenty-one  years 


ago  (1927)  is  essentially  his  idea  and, 
to  repeat,  his  living  monument.  (A  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  the  publication  with  bio¬ 
graphical  data  on  its  founder,  by  Dr.  Willi¬ 
brand,  will  be  found  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Modern  Language  Journal.)  Once  aware  of 
the  occasion,  the  Latin  American  press 
may  be  expected  in  turn  to  voice  its  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Dr.  House’s  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  cultural  Pan  Americanism. 

Today  more  than  two  thousand  courses 
in  Spanish-American  and  Brazilian  litera¬ 
ture  are  being  given  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States,  and  upon 
comparing  this  situation  with  that  which 
prevailed  twenty  years  ago  when  Books 
Abroad  began  its  pioneer  labors  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  this  quarterly,  which 
started  as  a  32-page  issue  but  which  within 
three  years’  time  had  achieved  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  matter.  The  war  undoubt¬ 
edly  accomplished  much  in  breaking  down 
a  lingering  cultural  isolationism,  and  much 
certainly  remains  to  be  done;  but  if  we  in 
the  United  States — thousands  of  us  now 
and  not  merely  a  few  specialists — have  a 
better  understanding  than  we  ever  had 
before  of  life  and  literature  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  hemisphere,  a  fair  share  of 
the  credit  must  go  to  the  dev'oted  and  far- 
seeing  little  group  of  scholars  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma, 


The  Uruguayan  Beaches 

JUDITH  E.  PERKINS 

Department  of  Public  Information,  Pan  American  Union 


If  you  are  one  of  those  fortunate  people 
who  can  take  a  vacation  in  the  winter¬ 
time,  you  would  do  well  to  explore  the 
charms  of  the  Uruguayan  l>eaches.  Be¬ 
tween  the  middle  of  December  and  the 
end  of  February,  when  winter’s  icy  blasts 
are  forcing  you  into  sweaters  and  over¬ 
coats,  it  is  summer  in  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  Uruguay,  with  its  extensive 
coast  and  fine  climate,  has  become  one  of 
the  most  famous  resort  centers  in  South 
America.  From  Colonia,  on  the  Plata 
River,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chuy,  at  the 
Brazilian  frontier,  there  is  virtually  an 
unbroken  chain  of  beaches,  frequented 
each  summer  by  Uruguayans  and  for¬ 
eigners  alike.  Almost  145,000  tourists 
are  reported  to  have  gone  to  Uruguay 
during  the  1947-48  season — an  increase  of 
nearly  20,000  over  the  number  who  visited 
the  country  the  previous  year. 

Bathing  facilities  are  easily  accessible  to 
residents  of  Montevideo,  for  within  a  few’ 


minutes’  drive  of  the  center  of  the  city, 
there  are  several  good  beaches:  Pocitos, 
the  rendezvous  of  Montevideo’s  elite; 
Ramirez,  with  the  beautiful  Rodo  Park  in 
the  background;  and  Carrasco,  the  long¬ 
est  beach  in  Uruguay,  famed  for  its 
luxurious  Carrasco  Casino  Hotel  and 
scores  of  palatial  residences. 

Traveling  east  of  Montevideo  along  the 
Plata,  the  tourist  has  a  choice  of  any 
number  of  delightful  resorts.  One  of  the 
most  popular  is  Atlantida,  about  36  miles 
from  the  capital.  The  locale  of  several 
fine  hotels  and  summer  homes,  Atlantida 
is  characterized  by  the  magnificent  groves 
of  pine  trees  that  fringe  the  edge  of  its 
sandy  shore.  The  dark  green  of  the  pines, 
the  white  sand,  and  the  blue  water,  make 
a  picture  of  striking  loveliness  and  give 
to  Atlantida  its  peculiar  and  unforgettable 
charm. 

Thirty-seven  miles  from  Atlantida  is 
Piriapolis  beach — a  veritable  paradise. 


.\n  extensive  river  and  sea  littoral  and  a  good  climate  combine  to  make  Uruguay  one  of  the  most  p>opular 
resort  centers  in  South  America.  The  above  map  shows  only  a  few  of  the  many  beaches  that  line  the 
coast  from  (Jolonia  to  the  Brazilian  border. 
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POCITOS 

This  popular  beach,  located  within  the  city  limits  of  Montevideo,  provides  capital  residents  with  an  ideal 
vacation  spot  right  at  their  front  doorstep>s. 


most  fashionable  seaside  resorts  in  all 
South  America,  is  Punta  del  Este,  located 
on  a  peninsula  which  juts  out  into  the 
ocean,  98  miles  from  Montevideo.  Un¬ 
like  the  beaches  previously  mentioned 
(all  of  which  are  on  the  Plata  River), 
Punta  del  Este  has  the  advantage  of  both 
surf  and  still-w'ater  bathing.  On  one  side 
of  the  peninsula  is  the  Playa  Mansa  (calm 
Ijeach),  which  is  especially  attractive  to 
families  with  small  children,  and  to  those 
who  enjoy  sailing  and  fishing,  and  on  the 
other  side  is  the  Playa  Brava  (rough  beach), 
for  bathers  who  prefer  the  ocean  breakers 
of  the  .\tlantic. 

With  its  many  splendid  hotels,  expensive 
shops,  gambling  casinos,  restaurants,  cafes, 
and  night  clubs,  Punta  del  Este  caters  to 


with  its  thousands  of  shade  trees  and  a 
network  of  roadways  and  waterways  in 
every  direction.  From  the  time  it  was 
founded,  Piriapolis  has  been  patronized 
by  large  numljers  of  Argentines,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  of  its 
hotels,  streets,  and  restaurants  bear  Ar¬ 
gentine  names.  The  Hotel  Argentino  is 
one  of  the  showplaces  of  Uruguay,  and 
its  furnishings  and  cuisine  are  of  such 
magnificance  as  to  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  finest  hostelries  in  the  world. 
During  the  summer,  Piriapolis  is  a  regular 
stop-over  for  ferries  making  daily  pleasure 
trips  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte¬ 
video. 

What  may  be  considered  the  Palm 
Beach  of  Uruguay,  and  indeed  one  of  the 
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Groves  of  pine  trees  are  typical  of  Atlantida  and  lend  a  note  of  distinction  to  this  delightful  resort.  A 
favorite  with  vacationers  from  all  parts,  Atlantida  enjoys  a  busy  tourist  season  from  December  through 

February. 


the  gaiety-seeking  v’acationist — to  the  one 
who  wants  to  escape  the  heat  of  Buenos 
Aires  or  Montevideo  and  still  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  big-city  life.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  cosmopolitan  resort,  where  fair¬ 
haired  northerners  are  as  common  as 
dark-eyed  Latins,  and  where  one  may 
hear  any  numljer  of  languages  spoken 
with  equal  fluency. 

As  fascinating  as  the  pieople  who  go  to 
Punta  del  Este  is  the  life  that  they  lead 
there.  One  thing  that  strikes  the  Ameri¬ 
can  visitor  as  curious  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
socially  taboo  to  remain  on  the  beach 
after  2  or  2:30  in  the  afternoon.  At  that 
time  the  attendants  start  folding  up  beach 
chairs  and  umbrellas,  and  everyone  goes 
home  for  a  four-course  lunch  and  a  siesta. 
Except  for  a  few  defiers  of  convention,  the 
sands  are  deserted  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Late  afternoon  is  the  time  for  horseback¬ 


riding,  bicycling,  or  a  game  of  tennis.  A 
bicycle-ride  around  Punta  is  a  rewarding 
experience,  for  it  is  an  attractive  town, 
with  its  fine  homes  and  lovely  gardens,  the 
fishing  boats  and  yachts  anchored  in  the 
Mansa,  and  the  Uruguayan  hills  rising 
over  the  water’s  horizon. 

.\fter  the  bicycle  ride,  what  lietter  idea 
than  a  before-dinner  snack  at  the  Maris- 
konea?  This  charming  restaurant,  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  ocean, 
specializes  in  the  famous  Uruguayan 
mejillones  (mussels).  A  bowlful  of  these 
delicious  shellfish,  served  with  a  garlic 
sauce  and  washed  down  with  a  glass  of 
dry  sherry,  makes  an  excellent  aperitif  to 
tide  one  over  to  the  10  o’clock  dinner 
hour,  which  is  customary  in  Punta  del  Este. 

The  resorts  already  mentioned  are  only 
a  handful  of  the  many  which  line  the 
Uruguayan  coast.  Others,  to  name  just  a 
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few,  are  La  Floresta,  Solis,  San  Rafael,  La 
Paloma,  and  Costa  Azul.  Mindful  of 
what  the  country  has  to  offer,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  carrying  on  an  active  publicity 
campaign  to  encourage  tourist  travel  to 
Uruguay.  The  National  Tourist  Bureau, 
for  example,  publishes  an  attractive  pic¬ 
torial  magazine,  Turismo  Uruguayo,  which 
appears  in  both  Spanish  and  English  and 
is  circulated  abroad  free  of  charge. 


Also,  a  travel  film,  in  English  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  has  recently  lieen  completed  for 
showing  in  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

“Shall  we  spend  two  weeks  in  Uruguay 
this  winter,  instead  of  going  to  Florida?” 
asks  an  American  businessman  of  his  wife. 
With  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  plane  travel, 
which  have  brought  Uruguay  within  a 
day’s  journey  of  the  L’nited  States,  this  is 
a  practicable  and  pleasant  proposal. 


\ 
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In  Our  Hemisphere — XX 

Gold  and  Silver  South  of  the  Border 

MARY  G.  REYNOLDS 
Department  of  Public  Information,  Pan  American  Union 


As  WE  rode  along  the  Trans-Isthmian 
Highway  in  Panama  one  day  last  spring, 
our  driver  suddenly  stopped  the  car  and 
pointed  out  the  window.  “There,”  he 
said,  indicating  a  grass-grown  cobblestone 
trail  that  crossed  the  highway  and  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  jungle  on  either  side, 
“is  part  of  the  old  Gold  Road.  That  was 
the  road  along  which  the  Spaniards,  in 
colonial  days,  used  to  lead  their  treasure- 
laden  mule  trains  across  the  Isthmus  to 
Portolxdo  and  the  treasure  fleets.”  We 
got  out  of  the  car  and  walked  a  little  way 
up  the  trail,  and  as  we  walked  it  was  not 
hard  at  all  to  see  the  old  Spanish  adven¬ 
turers  with  their  heavily  loaded  mules 
walking  along  beside  us.  It  was  not  hard 
either  to  see  the  buccaneer  Henry  Morgan 
and  his  fever-ridden,  exhausted  men 
lumljering  along  the  road  in  1671,  lured 
on  by  the  golden  booty  they  would  find  in 
Old  Panama.  Something  in  the  rustling 
of  the  ancient  jungle  trees  that  hung  over 
the  trail  whispered  to  us  of  the  romance  of 
gold  and  silver  and  the  leading  role  they 
played  in  the  drama  of  building  the  New 
World. 

The  op>ening  lines  of  this  role  appear  in 
the  journal  of  the  first  voyage  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus.  He  speaks  of  his  con¬ 
versations  with  the  Bahama  islanders  in 
which  he  “was  attentive  and  lalxjred  to 
know  if  they  had  gold”;  and  on  leaving 
this  first  island  he  “resolved  to  go  to  the 
southeast  to  seek  gold  and  precious  stones.” 

As  early  as  1499  the  .Spaniards  had 
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gangs  of  Indians  recovering  gold  from  the 
mountain  streams  of  Hispaniola,  and  14 
years  later  the  search  began  in  Cuba. 
Ever\  one  knows  the  story  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  and  the  part  played  by  the 
.\ztecs’  treasure  in  inspiring  Cortes  and 
his  handful  of  soldiers  to  rob  Moctezuma 
of  his  empire.  And  in  Peru  the  story  was 
the  same — the  power  of  gold  and  silver 
over  men  loomed  large  in  turning  the 
wheels  of  conquest. 

Neither  the  Aztecs  nor  the  Incas  could 
understand  this  overwhelming  power,  as 
gold  was  esteemed  among  them  only  for 
its  lieauty  and  not  for  its  monetary  worth. 
They  did  collect  it,  however,  and  brought 
it  to  their  kings  as  tribute,  as  is  attested 
by  the  fabulous  ransoms  which  both 
Moctezuma  and  Atahualpa  (the  last  Inca 
ruler)  were  able  to  offer.  Both  the  Aztecs 
and  the  Incas  used  gold  and  silver  widely 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  Temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Cuzco  contained  so  much  gold 
that  it  was  called  Coricancha — the  Golden 
Enclosure.  The  sun-god  was  represented 
by  a  great  golden  disc,  the  mummies  of 
the  Inca  emperors  were  seated  on  golden 
chairs,  and  the  altar  is  believed  to  have 
Ix^en  encased  with  sheets  of  gold. 

Outside  the  Temple  was  the  famous 
Garden  of  the  Sun,  in  which  the  herbs, 
flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  animals,  birds,  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  figures  of  men  were  all  made  of 
the  finest  gold.  What  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  as  Philip  .\insworth  Means  points 
out  in  his  Ancient  Civilizations  of  the 
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PANAMA’S  “GOLD  AL I AR" 

This  altar,  which  is  overlaid  with 
gold  leaf,  was  in  Old  Panama  when 
Henry  Morgan  sacked  the  city  in 
1671,  but  the  people,  warned  in 
time,  whitewashed  it,  and  Morgan 
and  his  men  sought  it  in  vain. 
The  altar  is  now  in  the  church  of 
San  Jos6,  Panama  City. 


Pananm  National  Tourist  Commiaaion 


Andes,  is  that  “this  glittering  garden  was 
not  a  mere  pompous  and  vainglorious 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Incas  as  it 
would  have  been  for  a  people  for  whom 
gold  had  a  monetary  value,  but  rather  it 
was  a  thank-offering  to  their  god,  wrought 
in  the  sightliest  and  most  resplendent 
material  which  they  knew.”  The  Indians 
had  to  learn  by  bitter  experience  during 
the  years  that  followed  the  Conquest  how 
different  was  the  meaning  of  gold  for  the 
white  man. 

In  1536-38  Jimenez  de  Quesada  dis¬ 
covered  a  third  civilization  that  was  rich 


in  gold — that  of  the  Chibchas  on  the 
plateau  of  Bogota.  This  proved  to  be  the 
last  such  civilization  to  be  found,  but  for 
long  years  the  Spaniards  were  loath  to 
admit  it. 

Among  the  Chibchas  of  the  Guatavita 
region  in  the  highlands  of  what  is  now 
Colombia  there  was  a  rite  performed  by 
the  chieftain  before  acceding  to  the  throne 
(or  some  say  annually)  during  which  he 
would  be  covered  with  a  sticky  ointment 
and  then  dusted  with  finely  powdered 
gold  so  that  he  shone  like  a  Golden  Man — 
or,  as  they  say  in  Spanish,  El  Dorado. 
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The  simple  story  of  this  rite  grew  like  a 
rolling  snowball  until  El  Dorado  came  to 
mean  a  Golden  Kingdom  possessing  the 
kind  of  wealth  that  exists  only  in  dreams, 
and  countless  men  risked  everything  in 
attempts  to  find  this  fabulous  realm. 
From  their  own  point  of  view  these  men 
sought  in  vain,  but  from  the  impersonal 
viewpoint  of  history  their  searching  was 
far  from  fruitless.  For  in  the  course  of 
their  travels  they  gradually  made  known, 
at  the  cost  of  great  toil,  daring,  and  sacri¬ 
fice  of  lives,  the  vast  interior  regions  lying 
in  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Orinoco  and 
upper  Amazon  Rivers.  Gold  and  its  eter¬ 
nal  fascination  for  man  was  continuing  to 
help  open  up  the  New  World. 

After  1540,  along  with  the  quest  of  El 
Dorado,  went  the  more  down-to-earth  but 


equally  romantic  search  by  the  Spaniards 
for  the  original  source  of  the  wealth  they 
had  been  taking  from  the  Indians — gold 
mines  and  silver  mines.  And  in  this 
search  they  were  successful  beyond  their 
wildest  hopes. 

In  the  Iseginning  they  found  much  more 
silver  than  gold.  One  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tant  mines  discovered  was  that  of  Potosf 
in  present-day  Bolivia.  Legend  has  it  that 
an  Indian  was  chasing  his  goat  up  a  moun¬ 
tain  slope  one  day  in  1 545  and  at  one  point 
in  his  climb  he  grablied  a  bush  for  support. 
The  bush  came  out  by  the  roots,  revealing 
silver-ljearing  ore,  and  that  is  how  the 
mine  was  discoxered.  The  news  travelled 
fast  and  the  Spaniards  flocked  there  in 
great  numbers  with  their  Indian  depend¬ 
ents;  within  18  months  the  town  of  Potosi 


BLOWING  GOLD  DUST  ON  AN  INDIAN  CHIEFIAIN 

.Among  the  Chibchas  of  the  Guatavita  region  in  the  Colombian  highlands 
there  was  a  rite  performed  by  the  chieftain  before  acceding  to  the  throne  (or 
some  say  annually)  during  which  he  was  covered  with  an  ointment  and  then 
dusted  with  finely  powdered  gold  so  that  he  shone  like  a  Golden  Man — El  Dorado, 
in  Spanish.  Lhe  simple  story  of  this  rite  kept  growing  until  El  Dorado  came  to 
mean  a  fabulously  wealthy  Golden  Kingdom.  This  is  a  fanciful  representation  of 
the  story  from  an  old  book  of  travels. 
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THE  “RICH  HILL”  OF  POTOSI 

Dominating  the  city  of  Potosi,  Bolivia,  is  the  “Rich  Hill”  whose  silver  veins  made  it  a  synonym  of  wealth 

in  colonial  days. 


boasted  14,000  souls.  The  stream  of  silver 
that  poured  out  of  this  mine  was  so  stu¬ 
pendous  that  it  is  Ijeyond  accurate  calcu¬ 
lation.  An  elalxirate  mint  set  up  in  the 
vicinity  turned  out  untold  quantities  of 
silver  coins. 

Mexico’s  rich  silver  districts  of  Zacatecas, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Guanajuato  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  1546-58,  and  mining  settle¬ 
ments  multiplied  rapidly.  Other  silver 
deposits  had  been  discovered  some  years 
before  at  Taxco  and  the  fascinating  little 
town  with  its  lovely  cathedral  grew  out  of 
the  profits  of  silver  and  the  generosity  of  a 
mining  magnate,  Jose  de  la  Borda.  To  this 
day  the  lives  of  the  townsfolk  center  around 
silver  and  the  world-famous  jewelry  they 
make  of  it. 

The  discovery  in  the  mid-sixteenth  cen¬ 


tury  of  the  amalgamation  process,  which 
consists  of  applying  mercury  to  silver  ores 
in  order  to  eliminate  extraneous  sub¬ 
stances,  gave  new  impetus  to  silver  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  the  colonies.  By  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  Spain’s  New  World 
possessions  were  sending  seven  or  eight 
million  ounces  of  silver  to  the  Mother 
Country  each  year.  At  first  silver,  as 
well  as  gold,  was  sent  in  single  vessels,  but 
later  the  growing  threat  of  buccaneers 
made  necessary  the  organization  of  treas¬ 
ure  fleets.  These  fleets  went  out  from  such 
fortified  ports  as  Portolielo  and  Nombre 
de  Dios,  in  w'hat  is  now  Panama,  Carta¬ 
gena  in  what  is  now  Colombia  and  \’era- 
cruz  in  Mexico. 

In  the  meantime  deposits  of  gold  were 
being  discovered  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
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At  first  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  was  the 
chief  producer,  but  the  rich  deposits  along 
the  Cauca  River  and  its  tributaries  in  New 
Granada  (now  Colombia)  proved  to  have 
more  staying  power.  In  1680  the  rich 
Espiritu  Santo  gold  mine  was  opened  up 
in  the  coastal  province  of  Darien,  in  pres¬ 
ent-day  Panama.  This  mine  was  worked 
for  47  years,  and  at  its  height  is  believed 
to  have  produced  about  1 50,000  ounces  of 
gold  a  year. 

The  most  dramatic  discoveries  of  gold 
took  place  not  in  Spanish  America  but  in 
Brazil.  The  earliest  finds  were  made  by 
the  groups  of  adventurers  from  Sao  Paulo 
known  as  bandeir antes.  Hoping  to  divert 
these  groups  from  hunting  for  slaves,  the 
Portuguese  government  gave  its  official 
approval  to  an  intensified  search  for  gold, 
and  in  1693  two  separate  expeditions 
brought  back  specimens  of  the  longed-for 
yellow  treasure  from  the  mountainous 
region  north  of  Sao  Paulo.  By  1697  a 
full-fledged  gold  rush  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Minas  Gerais  was  in  progress. 
.\dventurers  and  pioneers  came  from  all 


parts  of  Brazil,  and  there  were  not  ships 
enough  to  carry  the  gold-seekers  from 
Portugal.  Rich  new  deposits  kept  being 
found  so  that  the  highest  excitement  was 
maintained.  Roberto  C.  Simonsen,  an 
outstanding  authority  on  Brazilian  econ¬ 
omy,  has  stated:  “In  the  18th  century,  in 
a  little  over  50  years,  Brazil  obtained  from 
gold  mining  a  supply  of  gold  equivalent 
to  50  percent  of  what  the  world  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  previous  300  years,  or  an 
amount  equal  to  the  entire  production 
recorded  in  the  rest  of  America  between 
1493  and  1850.” 

The  gold  rushes  had  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  future  of  Brazil.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  them,  the  country’s  center  of 
gravity  shifted  to  the  south,  and  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  from  Bahia 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1763.  Also  directly 
attributable  to  the  rushes  were  the  great 
rise  in  the  colony’s  population  during  the 
18th  century  and  the  consolidation  of 
Portugal’s  claims  to  the  vast  hinterland. 
More  important  than  all  these,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the 


COLONIAL  SILVER  FROM  QUITO 

At  left  is  a  missal  cover  in  chiseled  open-work  silver  appliqud  on  red  velvet.  The  lectern  at  the  right  is 
of  richly  wrought  repousst  silver  mounted  on  wood. 
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MEXICAN  SILVER  MINERS 


In  the  background  may  be  seen  the 
little  town  of  Taxco,  which  grew 
out  of  the  profits  of  silver.  The 
silver  jewelry  made  there  is  famous 
throughout  the  world. 


Pbotogrftpb  by  Frtti  Henle 


interior  led  to  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of 
independence,  as  the  interior  captaincies 
did  not  have  such  strong  ties  with  the 
mother  country  as  those  of  the  coast. 

In  the  years  since  the  peoples  of  the 
.■\niericas  won  their  independence  gold 
and  silver  have  continued  to  play  a  part 
in  the  life  of  the  New  World.  In  modern 
times  the  search  for  these  precious  metals 
is  Ijeing  carried  on  by  corporations, 
prospectors,  geologists,  engineers,  and 
just  plain  adventurers,  aided  and  abetted 
by  heavy  machinery  and  by  the  airplane, 
which  is  opening  up  formerly  inaccessible 
areas. 

Mexico  continues  to  be,  as  it  has  been 
for  many  years,  the  world’s  leading  pro¬ 
ducer  of  silver.  From  its  mines  have 
come  an  estimated  33  percent  of  all  the 


silver  produced  in  the  world  since  the 
Conquest.  Some  years  Mexico’s  silver 
output  represents  nearly  half  of  the  world’s 
total.  Gold  is  also  found  in  Mexico,  often 
in  conjunction  with  silver  and  other 
metals,  and  is  generally  mined  as  a  by¬ 
product.  The  richest  gold  mine  is  the 
famous  Real  del  Oro  in  the  State  of 
Mexico. 

Silver  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  metals  produced  in  Peru;  that 
country  is  the  foremost  South  American 
producer  of  silver  and  holds  third  place 
among  the  silver  producers  of  the  world. 
(Second  place  is  held  by  the  United 
States.)  It  is  reported  that  about  one 
fourth  of  Peru's  silver  output  goes  into 
attractive  silver  jewelry,  household  orna¬ 
ments,  and  other  items  which  add  much 
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PLACER  GOLD  MINING  NEAR  DIAMANIINA,  BRAZIL 

Durini;  the  present  century  Brazilians  have  given  much  attention  to  the  search  for  primary  deposits  of 
gold,  but  placer  mining  is  still  carried  on,  usually  by  rather  primitive  methods,  along  the  streams  of  the 

northern  and  central  regions. 


to  the  country’s  fascination  for  the 
traveler. 

Several  of  the  countries  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  have  witnessed  large-scale  gold  or 
silver  rushes  since  they  liecame  republics. 
Although  they  are  outside  the  range  of 
this  article,  we  cannot  leave  entirely  un- 
mentioned  the  famous  Gold  Rush  of  1 849 
in  the  L’nitcd  States  which  drew  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  to  the  West  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  a  pros[Htrous 
California;  or  the  Yukon  gold  rushes  of 
1897-98,  which  made  of  an  uninhabited 
wilderness  an  outpost  of  iruxlern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  f-hile  a  humble  Indian  wood¬ 
cutter  named  Juan  fi«xJoy  started  a 
frenzied  rush  in  1832  when  he  disc«ivered 
silver  on  CJhanartillo  mountain  near  the 
[K»rt  ol  (x>pia[xj.  Word  of  his  find  spread 
like  wildfire,  and  Ixdore  long  500  mine 
workings  honeycomlx'd  the  mountain. 
Stxm  there  were  high  piles  of  silver  in 


the  huts  of  many  of  the  miners,  and  silver¬ 
laden  burro  trains  were  winding  their 
way  down  the  mountainside.  Silver 
streamed  out  of  Chaharcillo  for  over  50 
years  and  lx;fore  it  ran  out  it  had  turned 
the  semi-desert  region  into  a  center  of 
culture,  Ixiasting  the  latest  in  fashion, 
amusement,  and  grandeur. 

More  recently,  gold  has  made  news  in 
CJhile.  During  the  dt'pression  years  the 
Ciovernment  hel|x.‘d  solve  the  tinemploy- 
ment  jiroblern  and  greatly  increa.sed  the 
country’s  gold  pnxluction  by  grub-staking 
thousands  of  unem|>loye(l  laborers  to  pan 
gold  in  the  many  streams  flowing  down 
from  the  Andes  to  the  Pacilic,  and  to  <lig 
for  nuggets  in  long-known  deposits. 
Among  the  old  de|)osils  that  did  not  fail 
the  country  in  its  time  of  neeil  •-  e  the 
famous  ones  at  Andacollo,  w>at  li  have 
yielded  gold  off  and  on  siiue  the  days  of 
the  Incas. 
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In  Colombia  the  rise  of  coffee  after 
independence  and  the  development  of 
other  sources  of  wealth  temporarily  knocked 
gold  from  its  pedestal.  However,  in  late 
years  it  has  been  making  a  comeback. 
The  gold  that  is  being  mined  today 
comes  for  the  most  part  from  sources  that 
were  familiar  to  the  early  Spaniards, 
chiefly  in  Antioquia,  Cauca,  Santander, 
and  Tolima.  Some  of  the  mines  in  An¬ 
tioquia  (which  are  the  nation’s  richest) 
have  been  in  continuous  operation  since 
colonial  times. 

In  Brazil  the  panning  of  alluvial  gold 
has  been  carried  on  in  fits  and  starts, 
particularly  in  the  northern  and  central 
zones  of  Minas  Gerais,  Bahia,  Mato 
Grosso,  Goias,  Maranhao,  and  Para. 
The  Government  has  fostered  a  search  for 
hitherto  unknown  primary  deposits  and 
has  definitely  established  the  existence  of 
three  such  deposits  in  Minas  Gerais.  An 
English  company  is  working  the  Morro 
Velho  mine  (near  Ouro  Preto),  wliich  is 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  Brazil’s  gold  mines.  Extending  9,000 
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feet  below  the  surface,  it  is  the  second  deep¬ 
est  gold  mine  in  the  world.  Male  visitors 
are  invited  to  go  down  and  explore,  but 
their  wives  and  sisters  are  not  admitted, 
since  the  miners  have  a  superstition  that 
the  presence  of  women  invites  disaster. 

Two  other  countries  that  have  gold 
woven  into  the  tapestry  of  their  present  as 
well  as  of  their  past  are  Nicaragua  and 
\’enczuela.  In  the  former  gold  has  become 
in  recent  years  a  major  export,  .^nd  in 
the  latter  gold  is  said  to  exist  in  all  the 
states,  with  especially  rich  deposits  in 
Bolivar. 

It  seems  that  in  many  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere’s  gold-  and  silver-bearing  regions 
the  miners  of  other  eras  were  rather  super¬ 
ficial  in  their  exploitation  of  the  deposits 
they  found.  They  skimmed  off  the  cream 
but  left  much  that  modern  technical  proc¬ 
esses  can  recover  at  a  profit.  And  who 
can  say  how  many  mines  they  missed 
altogether?  Today,  as  in  the  days  when 
the  old  Gold  Road  was  in  its  glory,  gold 
and  silver  are  magic  words  throughout  the 
.Americas. 
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THE  SECRETARY  GENERAL 

An  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Alberto 
Lleras,  Secretar\'  General  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  .\merican  States,  before  the 
American  Road  Builders  Convention  at 
Chicago  on  July  17,  1948  dwelt  on  trans¬ 
portation  problems  in  this  hemisphere, 
particularly  the  necessity  of  lower  con¬ 
struction  costs.  Dr.  Lleras  concluded  with 
these  words:  “The  political,  social,  and 
economic  stability  of  the  hemisphere, 
therefore,  w’ill  be  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  application  of  the  technical  advances 
in  road-building  of  which  we  have  such  a 
fine  demonstration  here.  I  have  hopes 
that  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  Latin 
American  engineers  and  road-builders 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  see  this  show 
will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  our  countries, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  the  United  States 
technologists  and  manufacturers  will  lend 
all  possible  assistance  to  their  southern 
neighbors  in  the  solution  of  their  vital 
transportation  problems.” 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Internal  reorganization  of  the  Pan 
American  Union 

The  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  described  in  the  October 
1947  number  of  the  Bulletin  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  August  2,  1948,  when  Mr.  Raul 
Diez  de  Medina  of  Bolivia  took  up  his 
duties  as  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Information. 

The  Pan  .\merican  Union  issued  the 
following  press  release: 

“A  distinguished  diplomat  and  journalist, 
Mr.  Medina  is  well  known  in  the  United 
States  for  his  work  with  the  Bolivian 
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Embassy  and  the  United  Nations.  His 
articles  in  the  Washington  Post,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star,  the  Detroit  News,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  New  York 
World  Telegram,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  other 
leading  United  States  periodicals  have 
given  him  prestige  as  a  writer. 

“The  Department  of  Public  Information 
embraces  a  Division  of  Publications  and  a 
Division  of  Public  Relations,  the  latter 
made  up  of  special  sections  devoted  to 
radio,  press,  and  motion  pictures. 
Language  Bureau  is  also  being  set  up 
within  the  Department  to  provide  inter¬ 
pretation  and  translation  service  in  the 
four  official  languages  of  the  Union: 
English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French. 

“The  Director  of  Public  Information  is  no 
newcomer  to  Washington.  He  first  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1928,  when  his 
father  was  named  Minister  of  Bolivia  to 
this  country.  Mr.  Medina  studied  in  the 
Foreign  Service  School  of  Georgetown 
University  and  after  receiving  his  Master’s 
degree,  became  Secretary  of  the  Bolivian 
Embassy.  Shortly  afterward  he  turned  to 
editorial  writing,  specializing  in  inter- 
.\merican  affairs. 

“Mr.  Medina’s  interest  in  hemispheric 
problems  led  him  to  write  a  book  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  (Macmillan,  1934),  in 
w’hich  his  main  thesis  dealt  with  the  need 
for  collective  action  by  all  the  American 
Republics  in  the  solution  of  common 
problems.  Thus  he  was  one  of  the  first 
advocates  of  that  point  of  view  that  became 
the  basis  for  the  ‘Good  Neighbor  Policy.’ 

“After  five  years  of  journalism,  he  once 
more  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bolivian 
Embassy,  serving  twice  as  Charge  d’Af- 
faires  ad  interim.  Later  he  resigned  his 
post  to  write  once  more  for  the  newspapers. 
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When  the  new  Bolivian  administration 
took  office  in  1946,  it  named  Mr.  Medina 
Minister-Counselor  of  the  Embassy  in 
Washington,  a  position  he  has  held  up  to 
the  present  time. 

“Mr.  Medina  has  lectured  throughout 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  and  has  visited 
most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Recently  appointed  to  represent  Bolivia 
on  the  United  Nations  Commission  that 
was  to  supervise  the  partitioning  of 
Palestine,  he  was  subsequently  elected 
\’ice-Chairman.  The  Commission  could 
not  complete  its  task,  however,  because  of 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Holy 
Land,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
Count  Folke  Bernadotte  as  United  Nations 
mediator. 

“Mr.  Medina’s  appointment  is  the  last 
of  five  made  during  the  past  year  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  establishment  of  new 
administrative  Departments  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  The  other  four  De¬ 
partment  Directors  are:  Dr.  Amos  E. 
Taylor,  Economic  and  Social  Affairs;  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Fenwick,  International  Law 
and  Organization;  Dr.  Jorge  Basadre, 
Cultural  Affairs;  and  Mr.  Lowell  Curtiss, 
Administrative  Services.” 

Addresses  by  Directors 

Since  the  close  of  the  Bogota  Conference 
there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  en¬ 
lightenment  on  its  results.  The  Bulletin 
published  in  the  June,  July,  and  August 
numbers  the  addresses  made  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  by  Dr.  Alberto  Lleras, 
Secretary  General;  Dr.  William  Manger, 
Assistant  Secretary  General;  and  Dr. 
Charles  G.  Fenwick,  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  International  Law  and  Or¬ 
ganization,  respectively.  (These  are  also 
available  on  request  in  one  mimeographed 
volume.) 


Outside  the  Pan  .American  Union, 
Dr.  Fenwick  has  spoken  a  number  of  times 
on  the  Conference  and  other  subjects  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Before  going  to  Bogota,  he  gave 
three  lectures  at  Holy  Cross  College  on 
The  Inter-American  Regional  System;  on  June 
8  he  addressed  a  dinner  given  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  on  The  American  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man;  a  week  later  he 
spoke  to  the  Church  Peace  Union  on  The 
Results  of  the  Bogota  Conference,  and  shortly 
thereafter  he  discussed  the  same  subject 
before  the  United  Nations  Association  of 
Maryland;  and  in  July  he  delivered  three 
lectures  on  Regional  Security  Arrangements 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  l^efore  the  Mount 
Holyoke  College  Institute  on  the  United 
Nations. 

The  most  recent  lecture  by  Dr.  Amos  E. 
Taylor,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  was  heard  by 
the  Second  Brookings  Institution  Round 
Table  on  International  Relations  at  Stan¬ 
ford  in  July.  Dr.  Taylor  was  on  his  way 
home  from  the  Ecla  meeting  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  the  results  of  which  he  reports  on 
p.  494  of  this  number. 

In  May  Dr.  Jorge  Basadre,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Cultural  Relations,  was 
one  of  three  panel  speakers  at  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  American  University  on 
Opportunities  for  Research  in  Latin  American 
History.  Later  he  talked  before  the  Club  de 
las  Americas,  Washington,  on  tHay 
amistad  interamericana  en  1948? 

Special  events 

From  June  28  to  July  14,  1948,  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  the  scene  of  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  oil  paintings  by  the 
Venezuelan  artist  Carlos  Otero.  Most  of 
these  paintings  were  landscapes,  or  land¬ 
scapes  with  figures,  in  light,  agreeable 
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colors.  Avila,  the  mountain  so  dear  to 
Caraquenos,  was  to  be  seen  in  several 
canvases.  This  e.\hibit  was  on  view  when 
President  Gallegos  of  Venezuela  came  to 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

Carlos  Otero  received  his  early  training 
at  the  School  of  Plastic  Arts  in  Caracas. 
After  graduating  from  this  institution 
with  a  numljer  of  awards,  he  studied  for 
two  years  at  the  National  Art  School  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  later  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  spient  14  years  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  well-known  French 
painter,  Cormon. 

Otero’s  work  has  been  featured  in  a 
number  of  Paris  exhibitions,  as  well  as  in 
group  showings  in  Italy,  Belgium,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Argentina,  Venezuela,  and  the 
United  States.  He  was  the  recipient  of 
a  prize  at  one  of  the  Paris  exhibits  and 
was  also  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  one  of 


his  paintings  displayed  at  the  Universal 
Exposition  of  Liege.  In  his  own  country, 
Otero  has  been  Director  of  the  School  of 
Plastic  Arts  and  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Caracas,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Salon  de  Independientes 
de  Venezuela. 

A  collection  of  water  colors  by  Jose 
Solari  Hermosilla  of  Peru  was  exhibited 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  between 
July  15  and  31,  1948. 

For  several  years,  Solari  has  made  a 
practice  of  traveling  through  the  Americas 
and  conveying  his  impressions  in  a  series 
of  vivid  water  colors  which  he  has  later 
exhibited  in  each  of  the  countries  visited. 
He  has  studied  in  Lima,  Habana,  and 
New  York.  The  collection  shown  at  the 
Union  included  attractive  and  represen¬ 
tative  scenes  in  Peru,  Guatemala,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador. 


Pan  American  Mews 


Message  of  the  President  of 
Brazil 

On  March  15,  1948,  President  Eurico 
Caspar  Dutra  of  Brazil  delivered  his  an¬ 
nual  message  to  Congress.  As  is  customary 
in  such  messages,  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  Government’s  activities  in  various 
fields  during  the  previous  year. 

Domestic  policies 

In  speaking  of  domestic  policies  the 
President  mentioned  first  the  law  passed 
during  the  year  which  removed  all  Com¬ 
munist  memljers  of  federal,  state,  or  mu¬ 
nicipal  legislative  liodies  from  office,  and 
said  the  Government  will  continue  to  con¬ 


trol  any  subversive  activities  of  the  out¬ 
lawed  Communist  party. 

With  the  promulgation  of  state  consti¬ 
tutions  and  the  holding  of  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  during  the  year,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  federal  organization  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Constitution  of  1 946  were 
put  into  practice  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  states  and  municipalities.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  tried  to  help  the  states 
and  cities  get  back  the  spirit  of  initiative 
and  the  ability  to  solve  many  of  their  own 
problems  which  they  had  lost  during  the 
dictatorship  of  Getulio  Vargas.  Federal 
and  state  Governments  worked  together 
to  find  solutions  for  nation-wide  educa¬ 
tional,  economic,  and  health  problems. 
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Foreign  policies 

President  Dutra  defined  Brazil’s  general 
foreign  policy  as  “the  affirmation  of  the 
juridical  equality  of  all  states,  preference 
for  friendly  settlement  of  international  con¬ 
flicts,  and  continuous  efforts  toward  reach¬ 
ing  an  adequate  understanding  between 
nations.” 

He  outlined  Brazil’s  cooperation  in  the 
peace-making  efforts  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  its  participation  in  various  inter¬ 
national  conferences.  As  to  international 
treaties,  the  President  reported  that  Brazil 
had  signed  agreements  with  Chile  on  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  and  on  tourism  and 
the  transit  of  passengers;  with  Paraguay 
and  Bolivia  on  the  sale  of  cotton  textiles; 
and  with  Portugal,  France,  Chile,  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Low 
Countries  on  air  transportation. 

Regarding  inter-American  relations,  he 
said  Brazil’s  policy  followed  traditional 
lines.  The  Government  did  all  it  could 
“to  strengthen  the  friendship,  which, 
happily,  we  have  always  maintained  with 
the  peoples  of  the  Hemisphere,  cooperating 
in  all  efforts  toward  hemispheric  unity  and 
understanding.” 

Concrete  examples  of  Brazil’s  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  other  Americas  which  the 
President  mentioned  were  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace  and  Security  for  which  Brazil  was 
host;  Brazil’s  mediation  efforts  in  the  Para¬ 
guayan  civil  war;  and  continued  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Brazil-Bolivia  Railroad.  He 
went  on  to  outline  his  hopes  for  the  Bogota 
Conference. 

President  Dutra  ended  his  account  of  the 
nation’s  foreign  affairs  by  reviewing  the 
reasons  for  breaking  off  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Russia. 

Social  policies 

Education. — Educational  problems  “on 
the  solution  of  which  depends  the  very 


survival  of  democratic  principles,”  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  chief  concern  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  commission  of  15  specialists  in 
education  and  school  administration  has 
been  appointed  to  draw  up  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  draft  of  a  new  basic  law  on 
education. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
working  with  the  states  in  an  attempt  to 
stop  the  year-to-year  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  enrolled  in  primary  schools. 
Funds  were  made  available  during  1947 
for  2,270  new  primary  schools;  of  these 
500  had  been  completed  at  the  time  of  the 
President’s  message  and  1 ,000  others  were 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  construction. 

The  President  went  on  to  comment  on 
the  need  to  make  secondary  education 
more  flexible  and  give  it  a  wider  scope. 
Enrollment  in  secondary  schools  has  been 
growing  rapidly  in  recent  years,  but  the 
growth  has  not  been  uniform  throughout 
the  country.  Therefore  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  planning  to  assist  states,  terri¬ 
tories,  and  municipalities  in  furnishing 
schools  and  teaching  equipment  in  areas 
where  they  are  needed. 

In  spite  of  the  gradual  development  of 
industrial  education  there  are  still  only  71 
industrial  schools,  and  these  cannot  begin 
to  meet  the  current  needs  of  Brazilian  in¬ 
dustry.  This  year's  budget  provides  for 
the  expansion  of  the  federal  system  of  in¬ 
dustrial  schools.  The  President  praised 
the  National  Service  of  Industrial  Appren¬ 
ticeship,  which  has  22  schools  in  operation 
and  17  others  under  construction,  and  is 
planning  to  build  26  more  during  1948.* 

The  Government  continued  its  efforts 
to  stimulate  agricultural  education,  and 
enrollment  in  agricultural  schools  in¬ 
creased  from  1,753  in  1946  to  2,105  in 
1947.  During  the  year  under  review  10 
new  buildings  of  the  Rural  University, 

*  Ser  article,  p.  497.  .Another  school  had  been  opened 
by  the  time  the  article  teas  written. 
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located  on  the  Rio-Sao  Paulo  Highway, 
were  opened. 

The  first  year  of  the  Anti-Illiteracy 
Campaign  brought  phenomenal  results. 
The  plans  had  provided  for  10,000  classes 
in  reading  and  writing  for  adults  to  be 
started  during  the  year,  and  10,288  public 
classes  were  started  plus  3,000  privately- 
conducted  ones.  Over  500,000  students 
were  enrolled  in  these  classes.  Some 
585,000  primers  were  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country,  and,  in 
addition,  700,000  cultural  works  adapted 
for  the  use  of  new  readers  were  distributed. 

Health. — ^Turning  to  the  subject  of 
health  problems.  President  Dutra  spoke  of 
the  difficulties  caused  by  the  low  average 
standard  of  living  in  the  country  and  the 
general  movement  from  country  to  city 
which  is  increasing  the  toll  of  contagious 
diseases.  Such  basic  problems  as  these, 
he  said,  cannot  be  solved  overnight,  but 
the  Government  is  doing  what  it  can  to 
work  them  out  and  thus  help  cut  down  the 
mortality  rate. 

Sp>ecial  attention  was  paid  during  1947 
to  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  and  the 
protection  of  the  mentally  ill.  In  spite  of 
efforts  to  increase  facilities  for  the  care 
of  the  latter,  however,  there  are  still  only 
30,000  beds  for  patients  and  100,000  are 
needed.  Careful  studies  were  made  of 
the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  during  1948  a 
series  of  hospitals  will  lie  built  in  areas  in 
which  the  studies  indicated  the  most 
serious  need  for  them. 

Studies  on  ways  and  means  to  control 
the  various  rural  endemic  diseases  were 
intensified.  A  plan  for  giving  medical 
assistance  to  the  rural  population  through 
1,576,000  health  units  was  worked  out. 
Large-scale  campaigns  against  malaria, 
with  DDT  as  one  of  the  chief  weapons, 
were  carried  on  in  the  Sao  Francisco 
Valley  and  in  the  lowland  coastal  area 


near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  plans  have  lieen 
made  for  other  such  campaigns  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Federal  Government  contributed 
100,000,000  cruzeiros  (alx)ut  $5,000,000) 
during  the  year  for  the  construction  of 
hospitals  in  the  various  states. 

Labor. — Progress  was  made  in  the 
provision  of  healthful  and  safe  working 
conditions  for  all  workers  and  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  child  labor.  The  Government 
had  to  intervene  during  the  year  in  15 
p>ercent  of  the  nation’s  unions  to  check 
“extremist  elements  which  tried  to  use 
these  organizations  representing  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  for  the  attaining  of  political 
ends  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.”  During  1947  over  89,000  work¬ 
ers  with  large  families  were  aided  by 
Government  bonuses. 

Social  welfare. — A  proposed  organic 
law  on  social  welfare  was  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Social  Legislation  of  the 
Chamljer  of  Deputies.  This  provides  for 
the  revision  and  amplification  of  the 
existing  social  welfare  machinery  so  that 
it  will  work  more  efficiently.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  urged  larger  appropriations  for  this 
aspect  of  the  Government’s  activities. 

The  principal  accomplishments  of  the 
year  in  the  medical  assistance  field  were 
the  setting  up  of  an  Emergency  Home  Care 
Service,  and  the  establishment  of  clinics 
in  the  country’s  main  interior  cities. 

The  People’s  Housing  Foundation,  cre¬ 
ated  in  1946,  built  2,800  popularly-priced 
homes  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
during  its  first  year  of  operations,  and  is 
planning  to  erect  15,000  homes  in  113 
cities  during  1948. 

As  in  his  message  of  last  year,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  stressed  the  urgent  necessity  of 
cutting  down  Brazil’s  high  infant  mortality 
rate.  The  Federal  Government  spent 
millions  of  cruzeiros  in  1947  in  helping 
public  and  private  institutions  that  pro- 
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tcct  the  health  of  mothers  and  infants. 

Speaking  next  of  migration,  President 
Dutra  said  the  problem  of  excessive 
country-to-city  migration  was  being  solved 
by  projects  to  give  rural  dwellers  electric 
power,  irrigation,  transportation,  and 
industries  for  the  manufacture  of  local 
products. 

A  projected  Italian-Brazilian  Treaty  on 
Immigration  has  been  prepared  and 
negotiations  regarding  new  immigration 
agreements  were  opened  with  Portugal, 
Holland,  and  the  International  Refugee 
Organization.  During  1947  some  3,480 
displaced  p>ersons  were  brought  in  by 
arrangement  with  this  organization. 

The  general  criterion  for  future  immi¬ 
gration  programs,  according  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  be  the  choosing  of  people  who 
are  morally  and  physically  sound  and 
economically  useful. 

Economic  policies 

Agriculture. — Agreements  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  states  on  the 
stimulation  of  agriculture  were  unified 
and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
single  office.  Nineteen  agricultural  sta¬ 
tions  were  set  up  during  1947  in  rural 
areas  to  give  technical  assistance  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  79  more  will  be  established  in 
1948. 

Continuing  its  efforts  to  help  mechanize 
agriculture,  the  Government  imported 
nearly  $1,368,000  ^  worth  of  agricultural 
machinery,  including  343  tractors.  The 
establishment  of  “agricultural  colonies” 
in  which  scientific  farming  is  encouraged 
is  another  vital  part  of  the  program  to 
increase  food  production. 

The  President  drew  attention  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  fact  that  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  are  being  imported  in  such  quan- 

*  All  amounts  are  computed  on  the  basis  oj  20  cruzeiros 
to  the  dollar.  In  July  1948  Brazil,  in  agreement  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  fixed  the  official  ex¬ 
change  rate  at  18.50  cruzeiros  to  the  dollar. 
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tities  as  to  weaken  the  national  economy. 
He  said,  however,  that  the  campaign  to 
increase  wheat  production  had  some 
success  in  1947. 

The  Government  also  had  to  take 
drastic  measures  to  step  up  animal  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  check  the  spread  of  animal 
diseases.  Meat  production  was  controlled 
by  a  carefully  worked-out  plan. 

At  the  First  Brazilian  Assembly  on  Soil 
Science,  which  was  held  at  Rio  in  1947, 
the  nation’s  technicians  and  scientists  had 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  on  the 
rational  utilization  of  the  soil.  Other 
highlights  of  the  year  were  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  Forest  Service  of  a  chain  of 
nurseries  through  the  country  for  the 
production  of  trees  and  seeds,  and  the 
opening  of  a  reforestation  program  in  the 
northeastern  section  of  Brazil. 

Fuel  and  power. — Geological  surveys, 
of  the  nation’s  petroleum  resources  were 
carried  out  with  the  aid  of  foreign  com¬ 
panies.  A  new  field  was  found  in  the 
Rec6ncavo  district  of  the  state  of  Bahia, 
and  out  of  18  wells  drilled  there,  only  one 
was  dry.  Brazil’s  known  petroleum  re¬ 
serves  at  the  end  of  1947  amounted  to 
17,844,500  barrels.  The  President  went 
on  to  mention  the  petroleum  refinery  to 
be  built  in  Bahia  by  a  United  States  firm, 
and  the  government’s  plans  for  a  pipeline 
between  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo. 

As  to  electric  power.  President  Dutra 
said  that  the  average  annual  increase  in 
production  needs  to  be  about  200,000 
kilowatts  a  year  instead  of  only  43,000 
kilowatts  as  it  was  between  1940  and  1946. 
He  urged  greater  investment  of  private 
capital  in  electrical  expansion. 

Regional  planning. — President  Dutra 
spoke  in  great  detail  of  the  Sao  Francisco 
Valley  project,  which  he  said  is  Brazil’s 
first  attempt  at  regional  planning.  Pre¬ 
liminary  work  has  been  started  on  the 
project  although  the  basic  covering  legis- 
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lation  has  not  yet  been  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Sao  Francisco  Hydroelectric 
Company  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
$20,000,000,  half  of  which  was  furnished 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
other  half  by  state  and  city  governments, 
welfare  institutes,  and  private  individuals. 

Other  regional  projects  with  which  the 
Presideiit  dealt  in  some  detail  were  the 
economic  development  of  the  Amazon 
Valley,  the  provision  of  irrigation  in 
various  areas  as  a  defense  against  the 
tragedy  of  droughts,  and  flood  control 
work  in  the  northeast. 

Mixed  companies. — Next  the  President 
discussed  the  valuable  contribution  to 
Brazil’s  economy  being  made  by  the 
various  mixed  companies  (that  is,  partly 
government-owned  and  partly  privately- 
owned),  such  as  the  National  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  the  National  Motor  Factory,  the 
Rio  Doce  Valley  Company,  and  the  Rub¬ 
ber  Credit  Bank.  The  National  Steel 
Company  finished  equipping  the  great 
Volta  Redonda  steel  plant  during  the 
year  and  the  plant’s  capacity  increased 
rapidly.  Total  v^alue  of  production  in  1 947 
was  about  $12,657,000,  and  a  considerably 
greater  production  value  is  in  prospect  for 
1948.  Progress  was  also  made  during  the 
year  in  equipping  the  National  Motor 
Factory  to  meet  the  nation’s  need  for 
machinery  and  equipment,  especially  mo¬ 
tors,  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  transportation.  The  Rio  Doce  Valley 
Company,  for  its  part,  succeeded  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  1 947  exports  of  iron  from  the 
Itabira  mines  by  450  percent  over  the 
1946  figure.  The  capital  for  this  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  raised  from  $15,000,000  to 
$32,500,000  so  that  it  can  complete  its 
plans  for  developing  the  Rio  Doce  Valley 
as  a  regional  unit.® 

The  Rubber  Credit  Bank  also  expanded 

*  For  details  on  this  project  see  Bulletin,  May- 
Juru  1947,  p.  343. 


its  operations  during  the  year.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  and  of  a  Government  decree 
placing  a  floor  under  rubber  prices,  rubber 
production  in  1947  amounted  to  over 
32,930  tons — the  highest  figure  since  the 
days  of  the  rubber  boom.  Rubber  manu¬ 
facture  is  on  the  increase  too,  and  the 
value  of  tires  and  inner  tubes  produced 
during  1947  reached  $37,495,000. 

Transportation  and  communications. — 
The  year  1 947  was  one  of  concrete  accom¬ 
plishments  in  improving  the  country’s 
transportation  and  communication  facil¬ 
ities. 

The  National  Department  of  Railroads 
invested  nearly  $10,500,000  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  north-south  trunk  line, 
and  on  the  extension  and  unification  of 
various  lines  throughout  the  country.  As 
for  highways,  over  217  miles  of  new  road 
were  constructed  during  1947,  and  1,386 
miles  of  proposed  routes  were  surveyed. 
The  Rio-Bahia  road,  which  will  link  the 
highway  system  of  the  south  with  that  of 
the  northeast,  is  expected  to  be  opened  in 
the  early  months  of  1949. 

The  merchant  fleet  is  being  expanded  as 
fast  as  possible.  L6ide  Brasileiro  has  pur¬ 
chased  42  freighters  since  1945,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  254,200,  and  is  buying  85 
more  in  1948.  Port  facilities — particularly 
those  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos — are 
gradually  being  improved.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  approved  the  project  of  the  Dock 
Company  of  Santos  (which  holds  the  con¬ 
cession  for  that  port)  to  invest  $24,458,000 
in  port  works  by  the  end  of  1950. 

Airlines  extended  their  services  in  a 
numljer  of  states  during  the  year,  and  new 
lines  were  opened  linking  Brazil  with 
Istanbul  and  Cairo. 

Foreign  trade.^^ — With  respect  to  for¬ 
eign  trade,  the  President  urged  increased 
and  diversified  exports,  together  with  im- 

♦  This  section  and  those  following  are  from  a  summary 
appearing  in  the  Brazilian  Bulletin,  April  15,  1948. 
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port  controls  and  greater  national  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  means  of  overcoming  present 
difficulties. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  even 
now,  three  years  after  hostilities  ended, 
Brazil  is  still  suffering,  like  many  other 
countries,  from  the  general  deficiencies  in 
world  production.  With  the  reserves  it 
piled  up  in  wartime,  Brazil  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  foreign  goods  to  meet  the  backlog  of 
domestic  demand,  but  has  failed  to  make 
these  purchases  on  a  selective  basis.  “In¬ 
stead  of  concentrating  on  capital  goods,” 
he  said,  “we  spent  a  large  part  of  our  re¬ 
serves  on  consumers’  goods.”  As  a  result 
of  huge  purchases  abroad  the  country’s 
trade  balance,  previously  favorable,  was 
reversed.  Whereas  in  1946  the  balance 
favored  Brazil  by  $260,039,900,  in  1947 
it  was  unfavorable  to  the  amount  of 
$80,493,900.  When  this  situation  became 
obvious  in  mid-1947  the  Government  had 
to  abandon  its  policy  of  free  movement  of 
goods  and  capital,  and  adopt  restrictive 
measures  so  that  remaining  reserves  abroad 
would  be  available  for  the  purchase  of 
capital  goods  and  articles  essential  to  the 
nation’s  economic  development. 

The  crux  of  Brazil’s  foreign  trade  prob¬ 
lem,  said  the  President,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  continue  exports  to  Europe 
and  Asia  it  must  receive  payment  in  nego¬ 
tiable  currency  so  as  to  meet  payment  of 
imports  from  the  United  States. 

Total  imports  for  1947  were  valued  at 
$1,139,465,000,  while  e.xports  added  up 
to  only  $1,058,971,000.  The  volume  of 
imports  was  up  50  percent  over  the  1946 
figure  and  their  value  was  up  80  percent. 

The  President  noted  an  improvement  in 
the  diversification  of  exports.  Coffee  no 
longer  represents  half  or  two-thirds  of  all 
exports  as  it  did  before  1939.  New  e.x- 
portable  products  have  been  built  up 
without  any  quantitative  decline  in  the 
old  standbys.  Rice,  for  example,  repre¬ 


sented  in  1947  double  the  export  value  it 
had  in  1946.  Postwar  circumstances  have 
helped  along  this  trend  by  creating  new 
types  of  demand. 

Coffee  exports  for  1947  were  valued  at 
$387,750,000,  or  about  one  third  the  total 
value  of  export  sales.  This  represented  a 
value  increase  over  1946,  but  the  actual 
tonnage  exported  decreased.  Raw  cotton 
and  cotton  textile  exports  were  worth 
nearly  $216,450,000,  or  about  a  fifth  of 
total  export  value.  Coffee,  raw  cotton, 
and  cotton  textiles  together  represented 
more  than  half  of  the  total. 

Export  values  averaged  $38  a  ton  over 
those  of  1946,  with  highest  increases  in  the 
price  of  cacao  and  castor  bean  exports. 
Price  increases  amounted  to  29  percent  in 
coffee  exports,  32  percent  in  raw  cotton, 
and  55  percent  for  textiles. 

Improvement  in  world  markets  is  grad¬ 
ually  widening  the  distribution  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  exports.  While  sales  to  the  Americas 
went  up  10  percent  during  the  year,  sales 
in  Europe  increased  by  25  percent.  Im¬ 
ports  for  1947  came  mostly  from  the  other 
Americas.  As  usual,  the  United  States 
was  the  largest  supplier,  accounting  for 
47  percent  of  the  total  value.  Argentina 
supplied  7  percent,  and  the  European 
countries  together  furnished  22  percent. 

Finance. — President  Dutra  pointed  to 
the  1947  budget  surplus,  controls  over 
banking  credit,  and  the  huge  payments 
sent  abroad  for  imports  as  hopeful  signs 
in  the  fight  against  inflation.  These 
measures,  coupled  with  the  decline  in 
bank  note  emission,  resulted  in  a  rise 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  cruzeiro. 
The  budget  surplus  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $23,000,000,  as  against  the  deficit  in 
1946  of  $130,000,000. 

The  President  recommended  to  Congress 
legislation  fixing  terms  for  admitting 
foreign  capital  to  help  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
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Bank  as  a  means  of  carrying  through 
necessary  banking  and  credit  reforms. 

President  Dutra  said  his  administration 
has  done  its  best  to  lower  both  foreign  and 
domestic  indebtedness.  Loans  from  the 
United  States  were  reduced  from  $144,- 
731,745  in  December  1946  to  $139,040,905 
in  Decemljer  1947;  British  loans  were 
reduced  in  the  same  period  from  £85,291,- 
000  to  £83,434,000.  French  loans  re¬ 
mained  stationary,  amounting  to  229,185,- 
500  gold  francs  and  to  272,908,462  paper 
francs,  but  an  arrangement  for  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  this  loan  has  been  made  with  the 
French  Government.  Domestic  indebted¬ 
ness,  however,  rose  during  this  pieriod  from 
about  $498,273,000  to  $506,692,000;  the 
President  attributed  this  in  great  part  to 
the  financial  burden  laid  on  the  Brazilian 
economy  by  war,  which  is  only  now  mak¬ 
ing  its  effects  felt. 

The  President  said  that  reforms  in  the 
nation’s  tariff  policy  are  being  studied.  At 
present  Brazil’s  tariffs  are  among  the 
world’s  lowest,  amounting  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  imports;  on  1947  imports,  worth 
$1,139,465,000,  less  than  $100,000,000 
were  collected  in  duties  of  all  kinds.  He 
recommended  measures  to  levy  tariffs 
according  to  value  rather  than  volume. 
While  this  readjustment  will  raise  some 
tariffs  as  much  as  40  percent,  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  any  harmful  effects  on  living 
costs  since  primary  foodstuffs,  lubricants, 
fuels,  and  primary  raw  materials  will  be 
e.xempted. 

Cattle  Fund,  Inc. 

If  a  farmer  in  the  Department  of  Antioquia, 
Colombia,  has  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for 
cattle  raising  but  lacks  the  capital  with 
which  to  buy  the  cattle,  he  may  borrow 
the  animals  from  the  Antioquian  Cattle 
Fund,  Inc.  This  unique  corporation, 
descrilied  in  Foreign  Agriculture,  was  or¬ 


ganized  in  1941  with  capital  subscribed 
by  the  State  government,  the  Antioquian 
Railways,  and  individuals  who  founded 
the  organization.  The  Fund  now  has  “on 
deposit”  46,000  head  of  cattle,  located 
on  383  farms  scattered  throughout  the 
Department. 

A  prospective  Ixirrower  makes  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Fund  headquarters  in  Medellin, 
stating  the  number  of  cattle  desired  and 
kind  of  care  that  he  is  in  position  to 
provide.  If  a  favorable  decision  on  the 
application  is  reached  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  a  satisfactory  report  is  given  by 
the  insfiector  sent  to  look  over  the  farm, 
the  necessary  cattle  are  purchased  and 
delivered  to  the  farmer,  who  enters  into  a 
contract  with  the  Fund.  Loans  are  “liq¬ 
uidated”  at  the  end  of  each  year.  If  the 
Fund  so  desires,  the  cattle  and  calves  may 
be  sold  (in  which  case  the  borrower  receives 
75  percent  of  the  net  profits) ;  or  a  borrower 
may  continue  to  retain  the  cattle  for 
another  year  under  the  terms  of  a  newly 
signed  contract. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Cattle  Fund, 
Inc.,  to  date  may  be  attributed  to  its 
manager,  Sr.  Alljerto  Angel,  who  is  a 
cattle  rancher  by  profession.  The  staff  of 
the  Fund  is  small,  numbering  five  inspiec- 
tors  and  five  other  employees.  Mutual 
confidence  is  the  keynote  of  the  experiment 
in  providing  credit  in  kind  for  the  livestock 
farmers  of  Antioquia. 

Foreign  trade  of  Peru  in  ig^y 

The  striking  feature  of  Peruvian  foreign 
trade  in  1947  was  the  record-breaking 
value  and  volume  of  imports.  Altogether, 
over  575,500  tons,  valued  at  1,092,000,000 
soles  (a  sol  equals  about  $.15  in  United 
States  currency)  were  imported.  This 
represented  a  6  percent  increase  in  volume 
and  a  36  percent  increase  in  value  over 
1946  figures. 


Counesy  of  Julut  MacLoao 
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The  total  volume  ol  foreign  trade,  count¬ 
ing  lx)th  imports  and  exports,  amounted 
to  2,158,000  tons,  valued  at  2,095,000,000 
soles.  The  volume  was  8  percent  less  than 
in  1946,  but  the  value  was  17  percent  over 
what  it  had  been  in  1946.  Import  values 
exceeded  those  of  exports  by  89,000,000 
soles  so  that,  for  the  first  time  since  1921, 
there  was  an  unfavorable  lialance  of 
trade. 

The  volume  of  exports  continued  its 
downward  trend  during  1947,  Ijeing  11 
percent  under  the  1946  total.  The  value 
of  exports,  however,  amounting  to  1,003,- 
000,000  soles,  was  12  percent  more  than 
the  1946  value. 

The  leading  1947  exports  and  their 
\alues  in  thousands  of  soles  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  sugar,  300,404;  cotton,  226,296; 
petroleum  derivatives,  91.096;  mineral 


concentrates,  82,114;  copper  bars,  75,953; 
and  gold  bars,  34,702.  (Among  the  other 
minerals  exported  by  Peru  are  silver,  lead, 
bismuth,  and  zinc.)  The  United  States 
continued  to  be  Peru’s  best  customer, 
purchasing  25  percent  of  the  exports  (fig¬ 
ured  by  value).  Chile  was  in  second  place, 
consuming  19  percent,  and  next  in  line 
were  Great  Britain  (8  percent),  Uruguay 
(6  percent),  and  Colombia  (5  percent). 

Heading  the  list  of  imports  in  the  second 
half  of  1947,'  in  the  order  named,  were 
grains,  machinery  and  apparatus,  vehicles 
and  other  transportation  equipment,  chem¬ 
ical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  and 
iron  and  steel.  The  United  States  was  the 
principal  source  of  Peru’s  imports,  pro- 

*  Since  the  system  of  classifying  imports  was  changed 
on  June  15,  1947,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate 
breakdown  for  the  year  as  a  whole. 
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viding  56  percent  of  the  total  value.  Ar¬ 
gentina  was  in  second  place,  supplying  14 
percent  of  the  total,  and  was  followed  by 
Great  Britain  (6  percent),  Chile  (5  per¬ 
cent),  and  Canada  (3  percent). 

Ecuador’s  highway  construction 
program 

As  provided  for  by  executive  decree,  the 
Ecuadorean  Government  is  issuing  a 
series  of  bonds  to  finance  the  construction 
of  three  important  highways.  These 
bonds,  valued  at  over  $740,000,  mature 
within  15  years  and  carry  an  annual 
interest  rate  of  6  percent. 

One  of  the  highways  to  be  built  will 
join  Guayaquil  with  the  provinces  of 
Chimborazo,  Canar,  Azuay,  and  Loja,  and 
will  also  connect  with  the  Pan  American 
Highway;  the  second  will  extend  from 
the  city  of  Cuenca  to  Puerto  Bolivar; 
and  the  third  will  constitute  25  miles  of 
the  Pan  American  Highway  between 
Loja  and  Rumichaca,  on  the  Colombian 
frontier. 

The  highways  in  question  are  considered 
essential  to  Ecuador’s  economic  prosperity, 
since  they  will  provide  badly  needed 
transportation  routes  for  the  shipment  of 
agricultural  products. 

Venezuela  and  the  United  States 
sign  bilateral  air  agreement 

An  air-transport  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela  was  signed 
in  Caracas  on  May  14,  1948,  by  Walter 
J.  Donnelly,  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Venezuela,  and  Dr.  Andres  Eloy 
Blanco,  Venezuela’s  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

This  agreement  is  of  major  significance 
in  that  it  is  the  first  to  be  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  the  present 
Government  of  Venezuela,  and  it  is  also 


the  first  international  air-transport  agree¬ 
ment  authorizing  routes  for  a  Venezuelan 
airline.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  which  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Congress  of  each  nation,  it  is  expected 
that  new  international  air  services  between 
the  two  countries  will  be  begun  in  the 
near  future.  Linea  Aeropostal  Vene- 
zolana  intends  to  start  a  service  linking 
Caracas,  New  Orleans,  and  Houston,  and 
has  already  made  a  survey  flight.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  Chicago  and  Southern  Airlines 
hopes  to  institute  a  regular  service  to 
Caracas  via  New  Orleans,  w'hen  formal¬ 
ities  have  been  completed. 

New  industry  for  Mexico 

A  real  success  story  is  the  recovery  being 
made  by  the  grazing  states  of  northern 
Mexico,  dealt  a  severe  blow  by  the  out¬ 
break  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  These 
states,  although  themselves  free  of  infec¬ 
tion,  found  their  cattle-export  market 
almost  completely  cut  off — and  what  this 
loss  meant  to  their  economy  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  formerly  a  single  state, 
Sonora,  shipped  100,000  head  of  cattle  a 
year  into  Arizona  alone.  Within  recent 
months,  however,  a  new  meat-canning 
industry  has  been  making  great  strides, 
and  promises  to  become  important  not 
only  to  the  ranching  states  but  to  the 
whole  balance  of  Mexican  foreign  trade. 

A  cannery  at  Magdalena  (Sonora),  built 
at  a  cost  of  $500,000  by  a  group  of  18 
cattlemen,  is  already  processing  300  head 
daily.  This  plant  will  shortly  reach  its 
capacity  of  400  head,  or  about  1 K  carloads 
of  finished  product,  a  day.  It  is  one  of 
four  canning  plants  in  Sonora  either  com¬ 
pleted  or  under  construction.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  new  industry,  the  Mexican 
government  has  granted  tax  concessions 
to  several  firms  planning  to  open  canneries. 
One  of  these,  located  in  the  city  of  Chihua- 
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hua,  will  process  600  head  daily.  A 
cannery  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  to  be  finished 
by  October  1948,  will  use  30,000  head  a 
year.  Other  plants  are  in  operation,  or 
being  built,  at  towns  in  the  states  of 
Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Durango. 
Many  of  them,  like  the  Magdalena 
cannery,  are  cattlemen’s  cooperatives. 

While  understandable  fear  of  introducing 
foot-and-mouth  disease  has  shut  the  gates 
of  many  countries  to  Mexican  meat  “on 
the  hoof,”  no  such  risk  is  run  by  importing 
the  canned  product,  and  it  is  finding  a 
ready  market. 

Industrial  progress  in  Chile 

Chile  passed  a  milestone  in  its  industriali¬ 
zation  program  when  the  first  unit  of  the 
great  El  Abanico  hydroelectric  plant,  90 
miles  to  the  north  of  Santiago,  went  into 
operation.  When  completed  El  Abanico 
will  have  a  capacity  of  180,000  h.  p.  and 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  plants  of  its  kind 
in  all  Latin  America.  The  project  was 
begun  in  1940  by  the  Chilean  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  and  taken  over  in  1944 
by  the  newly  created  National  Electri¬ 
fication  Company. 

On  May  14,  1948,  the  plant’s  six  gener¬ 
ators  began  their  job  of  supplying  electric¬ 
ity  for  the  Provinces  of  Nuble,  Concepcion, 
Bio  Bio,  Malleco,  and  Arauco.  One  of  its 
first  effects  is  expected  to  be  the  shifting 
of  heavy  industries  toward  those  provinces 
and,  as  a  consequence,  a  general  tendency 
toward  decentralization.  The  plant  will 
make  electricity  available  at  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  current  price.  It  is  expected 
to  increase  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
electricity,  reduce  agricultural  costs,  and 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  workers  in 
electricity-using  industries. 

Another  milestone  was  set  up  when,  on 
May  19,  1948,  the  Government  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Chile  Exploration  Com¬ 


pany  for  the  construction  of  a  $130,000,000 
copper  sulphide  plant  at  Chuquicamata. 
In  announcing  the  contract,  Jorge  Ales- 
sandri.  Minister  of  Finance,  explained  that 
the  present  installations  at  the  copper 
mines  in  Chuquicamata  are  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  oxidized  copper  and,  as  the  supply 
of  this  type  of  copper  is  rapidly  being 
depleted,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  working 
with  sulphurized  copper. 

Sixty  million  dollars  of  the  total  amount 
to  be  invested  in  the  new  plant  is  to  be 
spent  during  the  next  four  years,  and  40 
percent  of  this  must  be  spent  in  Chile. 
The  company  also  agreed  to  begin  im¬ 
mediately  a  program  for  expanding  and 
improving  the  housing  facilities  of  its 
workers,  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  in  producing  the  copper 
needed  to  fulfill  reciprocal-trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  countries. 

The  new  plant  is  expected  not  only  to 
keep  the  copper  output  of  Chuquicamata 
from  falling  off,  but  to  increase  it  from 
430,000,000  to  540,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

Rice-growing  in  Peru 

The  cultivation  of  rice,  which  is  a  staple 
food  in  the  coastal  districts  of  Peru,  has 
increased  greatly  in  the  last  quarter  cen¬ 
tury.  The  area  planted  to  this  crop  has 
almost  doubled,  while  the  yield,  thanks  to 
improved  methods  of  cultivation,  has  more 
than  tripled.  Consequently,  even  though 
consumption  of  rice  is  about  two  and  a 
half  times  what  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago,  imports  have  also  gone  down.  Before 
the  war,  Siam  was  the  chief  source  of 
imports,  but  now  they  come  from  Ecuador 
and  Chile.  Not  only  is  more  rice  per 
capita  eaten  in  Peru,  but  more  Peruvians 
are  eating  it,  for  with  better  roads  this 
food  has  been  carried  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  latest  figures  show  produc¬ 
tion  at  nearly  14  times  imports. 
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Farm  colonies  in  Guatemala 

The  establishment  in  Guatemala  of  collec¬ 
tive  farms  was  authorized  in  a  decree 
published  in  the  official  paper  on  May  28, 
1948.  The  Constitution  of  1945  confers 
upon  the  government  the  right  to  use 
public  lands  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
present  administration  feels  that  “it  is 
urgently  necessary  ...  to  promote  the 
creation  of  farm  organizations  which 
have  for  their  object  the  education  and  the 
economic  and  social  lietterment  of  rural 
workers.” 

To  carry  out  these  aims,  each  collective 
will  be  required  to  provide  its  members 
with  a  number  of  facilities  that  at  present 
are  not  generally  available  to  the  rural 
population.  These  include  irrigation,  elec¬ 
trification,  farm  machinery,  medical  care, 
schools,  compulsory  literacy  classes,  and 
vocational  training.  Members  will  receive 
wages  for  their  work  in  the  community, 
as  well  as  a  share  in  any  profits,  and  each 
family  will  have  a  house  and  a  small  plot 
of  land  for  its  own  use.  While  anyone  of 
good  character  who  does  not  own  land 
but  who  has  experience  in  farming  or  in 
one  of  the  necessary  trades  is  eligible  to 
join  a  collective,  preference  will  be  given 
to  those  with  the  greatest  number  of 
depiendents. 

Management  of  each  farm  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  general  administrator  and  a 
corps  of  specialists,  responsible  to  the 
Ministry  of  Economy  and  Labor.  In 
addition,  the  membership  of  the  collective 
comprises  an  advisory  General  Council, 
whose  recommendations  will  be  put  into 
practice  wherever  possible.  A  collective 
may  be  dissolved  by  ruling  of  the  Ministry 
or  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  member¬ 
ship,  or  if  its  records  show'  a  deficit  for 
two  consecutive  years. 

Another  chapter  of  the  decree  provides 
for  establishment  of  voluntary  cooperatives 


among  small  landholders,  to  promote  the 
mechanization  of  agriculture  and  the 
adoption  of  modern  methods  of  stock- 
raising.  They  will  be  directed  by  an 
elected  council  of  seven  members,  of  which 
two  must  represent  the  farmhands  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  cooperative.  These  workers 
will  also  be  given  a  small  family  plot. 
Each  memljer  will  share  in  the  profits 
and  expenses  according  to  the  size  and 
value  of  his  farm  and  the  number  of 
animals  and  the  amount  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  he  owns.  The  landowners’  coopera¬ 
tives  will  receive  technical  advice  and 
material  aid,  including  selected  seeds  and 
the  loan  of  farm  machinery,  from  the 
Ministry  of  Economy  and  Labor. 

It  should  l)e  recalled  that  many  Indian 
villages  in  Guatemala  still  cultivate  com¬ 
munal  lands,  given  them  in  large  grants 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  more 
than  four  centuries  ago. 

Argentina's  campaign  against 
the  locust 

Locusts  are  a  menace  to  more  than  50 
percent  of  Argentina’s  farm  crops,  for  at 
least  seven  months  of  each  year.  Not  only- 
do  they  destroy  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  crops  (in  a  single  year  over  $25  million 
damage  was  done  to  the  Argentine  corn 
crop  alone),  but  they  also  attack  grazing 
grounds  for  cattle — a  serious  problem  to 
cattle  ranchers.  Argentine  locusts  are 
about  three  inches  in  length,  and  in 
migration  they  are  said  to  sound  like 
bomljers  as  they  fly  in  swarms  up  to  twenty 
miles  long,  four  to  five  miles  wide,  and 
several  hundred  feet  thick. 

A  novel  and  effective  method  of  combat¬ 
ing  the  Argentine  locust  plagues  is  through 
the  use  of  helicopters.  Last  year,  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  purchased  eleven 
of  these  planes  from  an  American  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  also  sent  key  personnel  to 


Courtesy  of  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation 

LOADING  HELICOPTERS  WITH  POISON  DUST  AMID  SWARM  OF  LOCUSTS 

Locusts  destroy  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  Argentine  crops  each  year,  and  they  also  plague  cattle 
ranchers  by  attacking  grazing  grounds. 


Argentina  to  set  up  a  training  program  for 
pilots  and  mechanics. 

Flying  in  two-ship  teams,  the  helicopters 
spread  poison  dust  over  the  locusts  when 
the  insects  are  swarming  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  or  sometimes  dust  locusts  as  they  are 
eating  vegetation. 

In  addition  to  the  helicopter,  other  types 
of  planes  are  also  used  with  considerable 
success.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  that  the  final  phase  of  the  1947 
campaign  against  the  locust  was  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  close  by  six  Junker  planes, 
four  Corsairs,  one  Fleester,  and  seven 
helicopters,  operating  in  the  northwest 
section  of  Argentina.  The  same  type  of 
aerial  attack  is  being  carried  out  in  the 
1948  campaign,  which  started  May  1  in 
the  provinces  of  Salta,  Tucuman,  Jujuy, 
Catamarca,  La  Rioja,  and  San  Luis. 

The  airplane,  however,  is  a  relatively 


new  weapon  in  agricultural  warfare.  The 
most  widely  practiced  method  of  control¬ 
ling  locusts,  and  the  one  that  in  general 
is  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  most  reliable, 
is  the  use  of  poison  bait.  This  bait  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  form  of  a  mash,  usually  con¬ 
sisting  of  sawdust,  flour,  bran,  molasses, 
and  benzene  hexachloride,  which  is  scat¬ 
tered  through  infested  fields.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  spread  by  hand. 

Poison  bait  is  used  with  great  success 
in  areas  of  low,  open  vegetation  where 
the  locusts  are  easily  visible;  it  is  less 
effective  in  places  where  the  vegetation  is 
high  and  dense,  and  the  insects  are  obscured 
from  view.  In  the  latter  case,  the  most 
dependable  means  of  killing  the  locusts  is 
the  use  of  poison  dusts  and  sprays. 

Another  method  of  control  that  has  been 
used  extensively  in  Argentina  is  that  of 
destroying  the  locust  eggs  before  they 
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lions.  Otherwise,  he  points  out,  it  is 
more  efficient  and  economical  to  let  the 
eggs  hatch  and  then  poison  the  young 
locusts. 

A  further  method  frequently  used  by 
the  Argentine  farmer  is  that  of  catching 
locusts  in  metal  barricades  and  then 
burning  them  with  flame  throwers. 

A  decisive  step  in  hemispheric  coopera¬ 
tion  was  taken  when,  in  July  1948,  the 
Permanent  Inter-American  Committee  for 
the  Campaign  Against  the  Locust  was 
formed  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  Committee  was  provided  for 
under  the  terms  of  an  agreement,  signed 
at  Montevideo  on  Septemlier  19,  1946, 
Ijetween  representatives  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Mex¬ 
ico,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala. 

Supported  by  the  contributions  of  the 
alxjve  member  republics,  the  Committee 
is  charged  with  the  following  functions; 
to  conduct  a  permanent  research  program 
in  the  field  of  locust  control;  to  carry  out 
the  plan  of  attack  specified  by  the  Monte¬ 
video  agreement;  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  information  between  the  signatory- 
countries  and  coordinate  the  preventive 
measures  taken  by  each;  to  appoint  techni¬ 
cal  and  administrative  personnel;  to 
administer  the  funds  contributed  by  the 
member  governments;  to  organize  inter- 
American  meetings  to  report  on  the 
progress  being  made  in  the  locust  cam¬ 
paign;  and  to  publish  the  results  of  such 
meetings. 


CourtMy  of  Bell  Aircrefi  Corporation 

LOCUSTS  AFTER  DUSTING  BY  HELI¬ 
COPTER 

Helicopters  have  proved  an  effective  adjunct  in 
combating  locust  plagues  in  Argentina.  Eleven 
helicopters  were  used  by  the  Ministry  of  .Agri¬ 
culture  last  year. 


hatch,  either  by  plowing  them  deep  under 
the  soil,  or  by  bringing  them  to  the 
surface,  so  that  they  will  lie  exposed  to 
the  elements  and  killed. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Argentine 
Government,  Dr.  John  R.  Parker  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran¬ 
tine  made  a  trip  to  Argentina  in  the  winter 
of  1946  to  confer  with  officials  and  give  his 
advice  regarding  ways  and  means  of 
combating  the  locust  plague.  Dr.  Parker 
has  lx:en  a  spiecialist  in  this  field  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

In  Dr.  Parker’s  opinion,  as  slated  in  his 
report  to  the  Argentine  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  the  destruction  of  locust  eggs 
by  plowing  is  desirable  only  if  it  can  Ijc 
done  as  a  part  of  regular  farming  opera- 


Mew  language  quarterly 

A  new  magazine  dealing  with  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  language  and  literature 
rounded  out  its  first  year  with  the  April- 
June  1948  issue.  Published  by  the  Colegio 
de  Mexico,  an  institute  of  post-university 
studies  headed  by  the  eminent  scholar 
Alfon.so  Reyes,  the  Nueva  Revista  de  Filo- 
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logia  Hispdnica  is  a  quarterly  whose  con¬ 
tributors  include  many  noted  Romance- 
language  authorities  of  America  and 
Europe.  Various  activities  of  the  former 
Instituto  de  Filologia  of  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires  are  lieing  continued  at  the 
Colegio  de  Mexico,  and  will  l)e  descriljed 
by  the  review;  its  editor,  Dr.  .Amado 
.■\lonso  of  Harvard,  was  at  one  time  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philology  at  the  University. 

The  review  carries  articles  and  notes  on 
various  phases  of  Spanish  and  Spanish- 
American  literature,  on  the  language  of 
Spain  and  .\merica,  on  Portuguese,  with 
special  reference  to  Brazil,  and  on  philo¬ 
logical  theory  and  methodology.  Thus, 
the  first  two  numbers  contain,  among  other 
articles,  a  study  of  sibilants  in  old  Spanish, 
by  Dr.  Alonso;  an  analysis  of  Lope  de 
Vega’s  novel  La  Desdicha  por  la  Honra,  by 
Marcel  Bataillon,  professor  of  I  Iberian  and 
Ibero-American  literature  at  the  College 
de  France;  and  an  article  by  Leo  Spitzer 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  the 
historical  and  religious  implications  of  the 
phrase  Soy  quien  soy.  The  notes  are  short 
essays  on  a  variety  of  topics  concerned  with 
philology  and  literary  investigation,  in¬ 
cluding,  for  example,  one  on  the  word  rato 
and  a  brief  discussion  of  several  passages 
from  Don  Quijote.  The  publication  also 
contains  book  and  magazine  reviews,  news 
notes,  and  a  bibliography  classified  by 
subject. 

The  new  review  is  priced  at  $5.00, 
United  States  currency,  for  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  and  $1.50  for  single  copies. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Colegio  de  Mexico,  Napoles  5,  Mexico, 
D.  F.,  Mexico. 

The  Pan  American  Round  Tables 

More  than  fifteen  years  before  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  came  into  Ixiing,  there 
sprang  from  the  heart  of  a  generous- 


spirited  woman  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
women  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Re¬ 
publics  in  closer  bonds  of  friendship. 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Round  Table  movement,  which 
now  embraces  15  Round  Tables  in  Texas, 
with  four  more  in  the  process  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  liesides  four  in  New  Mexico,  two 
each  in  Mexico  and  Costa  Rica,  and  one 
each  in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador, 
Cuba,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela. 

In  October  1916,  Mrs.  Florence  Terry 
Griswold  brought  together  a  small  group 
of  women  who  shared  her  vision  and 
organized  the  first  Pan  American  Round 
Table  to  help  carry  forward  the  purposes 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  with  which 
she  and  her  successors  have  heartily 
cooperated.  The  peaceable  way  in  which 
the  several  representatives  of  the  American 
Republics  worked  together  around  their 
great  mahogany  table  in  Washington 
inspired  her  to  form  an  organization  that 
would  serve  the  Pan  American  ideal. 
The  object  was,  and  is,  to  further  mutual 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  friendship 
among  the  women  of  the  Americas  and 
to  foster  all  movements  leading  to  a  more 
perfect  civilization,  especially  those  per¬ 
taining  to  women  and  children.  This 
organization  was  to  be  non-political, 
non-commercial,  non-sectarian,  and  non¬ 
profit. 

Thus  through  the  effort  of  Round  Table 
members  to  achieve  their  purposes  and  to 
complement  the  work  of  the  official 
Organization  of  American  States,  as  the 
association  of  American  Republics  is  now 
called,  these  women  hoped  to  help  realize 
the  solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  make  it  a  power  for  peace  in  all  the 
world. 

Each  Round  Table  is  organized  with  a 
director,  an  associate  director,  22  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  American  countries,  and 
associate  and  honorary  members.  Classes 
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in  Spanish  and  English  are  sjDonsored  by 
all  Tables,  which  also  study  the  history, 
geography,  literature,  culture,  and  customs 
of  the  other  Republics. 

A  few  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Texas  group  and  the  inter¬ 
national  Round  Tables  are: 

1917  First  Pan  American  conference  between 
women  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
San  Antonio. 

1920  Resolution  favoring  establishment  of  an 

American  Court  of  Arbitration  prepared 
and  endorsed.  Direct  replies  received 
from  14  Republics. 

1921  Texas  State  Round  Table  formed  and  state 

charter  granted. 

1 930  Sponsored  exhibit  of  Mexican  art,  initiated 
by  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  financed  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  and  assembled  by 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens. 

1933  Exhibit  at  Witte  Museum,  San  Antonio,  of 
Monte  Albfin  treasure,  one  of  the  most 
important  archeological  discoveries  made 
on  this  continent. 

1 935  Delegates  attended  Pan  American  Scientific 

Congress  in  Mexico  City. 

Unveiling  of  marker  dedicated  to  women  of 
the  Americas,  at  International  Bridge, 
Laredo,  on  Pan  American  Day. 

.\ssisted  in  formation  of  Uni6n  Femenina 
Iberoamericana  in  Mexico  City. 

1936  Inauguration  of  Pan  American  Library. 
1938  Delegates  of  Texas  Round  Tables  attended 

conference  of  Uni6n  Femenina  Ibero¬ 
americana,  Mexico  City. 

Established  annual  celebration  of  Cinco  de 
Mayo,  a  Mexican  national  holiday,  by 
Round  Tables. 

1942  Established  annual  celebration  of  Pan 
.American  Day  by  Round  Tables. 

1944  Alliance  of  Pan  American  Round  Tables, 

including  all  chapters,  founded  in  April. 
First  Alliance  Conference  held  at  Mexico 
City  in  October. 

1945  Established  La  Voz,  official  news  organ 

of  International  Pan  American  Round 
Tables. 

Established  International  Interchange  Li¬ 
brary. 

1947  Second  Alliance  Conference,  Habana. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Alliance  of 
Pan  .American  Round  Tables  is  Mrs. 


Maurice  V.  Hugo,  Mexico  City.  The 
State  Director  for  Texas  is  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Waltrip  of  Dallas,  to  whom  the  Bulletin 
is  indebted  for  this  outline  of  the  history 
and  earnest  work  of  the  Round  Tables. 

Argentine  Department  of  Education  I 
and  Bureau  of  Culture 

Under  an  executive  decree  a  Department 
of  Education  has  been  created  in  Argen-  j 
tina.  It  takes  over  the  functions  and  i 
offices  of  the  old  Bureau  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  is  charged  with  handling 
all  matters  relative  to  the  “scientific, 
literary,  and  artistic  culture  of  the  na¬ 
tion.”  Dr.  Oscar  Ivanissevich,  former 
Argentine  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  with  the  rank  of  cabinet  minister. 

Coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  Argentina's 
new  Bureau  of  Culture,  established  by 
executive  decree  on  March  2,  1948.  The 
duties  of  this  Bureau  are  to  administer 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of  various 
cultural  organizations  throughout  the 
country — including  those  of  museums, 
art  galleries,  libraries,  historical  and 
archeological  societies,  scientific  groups, 
and  numerous  others. 

Chilean  Social  Security  budget  [ 

Through  its  publication,  Accion  Social,  the  I 
Compulsory  Social  Security  Fund  of  Chile  I 
has  made  known  its  program  of  activity  I 
for  the  year  1948.  I 

Out  of  a  total  budget  of  approximately  I 
$20  million,  about  $15  million  will  be  f 
used  for  medical  loans,  insurance  against  I 
illness,  and  cash  benefits.  Sizable  sums  r 
have  also  been  designated  for  hospitaliza-  L 
tion,  maternity  and  infant  care,  group  I 
insurance  for  employees,  and  preventive  I 
medicine.  The  last  item  is  considered  I 
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particularly  important  by  the  Fund,  which 
has  laid  aside  a  special  appropriation  of 
almost  $115,000  to  finance  a  program  of 
preventive  medicine  in  both  the  urban  and 
rural  districts  of  Chile. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Social 
Security  Fund  will  also  spend  over  $1 
million  for  the  construction  of  housing 
developments  for  workers  and  $175,000 
for  up-to-date  medical  centers  where 
treatment  may  be  obtained.  Other  ap¬ 
propriations  include  a  contribution  of 
$100,000  toward  the  building  of  new 
schools,  and  $180,000  for  the  support  of 
a  technical  laboratory. 

IVe  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  The  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  reports 
that  frozen  beef  fillets  have  taken  to  the 
air  in  Brazil.  Ten  and  a  half  metric  tons 
of  l)eef  fillets  are  now  being  shipped 
weekly  from  Ipameri  (Goias)  to  Sao  Paulo. 
Ipameri,  a  center  of  the  dried  meat  indus¬ 
try,  has  long  been  faced  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  dispose  of  fillets  that  are  too 
tender  for  drying.  The  time  element  and 
the  shortage  of  good  rolling  stock  have 
made  rail  transportation  impractical,  and 
the  state  of  the  roads  has  interfered  with 
shipment  by  truck.  A  small  plant  has 
lieen  built  in  Ipameri  capable  of  freezing 
60  tons  at  a  time,  and,  as  the  air  trip 
takes  only  2}2  hours,  the  meat  is  still 
frozen  when  it  arrives  in  Sao  Paulo. 

•  On  June  21,  1947,  192  skilled  workers 
from  Europe  and  their  families — a  total 
of  432  p>ersons — were  due  to  step  off  a 
transport  onto  the  docks  at  Valparaiso 
and  begin  new  lives  in  Chile.  These 
immigrants  and  the  500  families  that  will 
soon  follow  them  were  carefully  chosen  by 
a  special  Chilean  commission  in  Austria 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Refugee  Organization.  In  mak¬ 


ing  the  selection  preference  was  given  to 
men  trained  in  such  industries  as  steel, 
textiles,  chemistry,  wood,  and  ceramics, 
as  well  as  in  agricultural  practices,  and  to 
women  educators  and  experts  in  the 
manual  arts. 

•  The  Creole  Petroleum  Corporation  is 
building  a  hospital  in  Maracaibo,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  to  meet  the  needs  of  12,000  of  its 
employees  and  contractors.  Equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  facilities  avail¬ 
able,  the  hospital  will  be  completed  during 
the  latter  part  of  1949,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  almost  $3  million. 

•  Chileans  received  good  news  from  the 
south  last  June  when  it  was  announced 
that  a  new  petroleum  field  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Chile’s  section  of  the  main 
island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  field, 
which  is  located  at  a  place  called  San 
Sebastian,  is  believed  to  be  a  large  one 
and  the  oil  is  of  excellent  quality.  The 
discovery  created  as  much  excitement  as 
did  that  of  the  country’s  first  oil  wells 
(also  in  Tierra  del  Fuego)  in  December 
1945.  If  Chile  can  find  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oil  within  its  own  borders,  it  will 
be  of  great  help  in  the  improvement  of 
communications,  the  reduction  of  pressure 
on  imports,  and  the  expansion  of  the  use 
of  machinery  in  industry  and  agriculture. 

•  According  to  Peru's  National  Tourist 
Corporation,  there  was  a  definite  increase 
during  1 947  in  both  the  number  of  tourists 
visiting  Peru  and  the  economic  benefits 
derived  from  their  visits.  Almost  8,000 
tourists,  mostly  Americans,  entered  the 
country  by  boat,  train,  plane,  and  auto¬ 
mobile.  This  was  45  percent  more  than 
the  number  that  entered  during  1946.  In 
all,  tourism  added  12,000,000  soles  (a  sol 
equals  about  $0.15)  to  the  national  income 
for  1 947,  which  represented  a  considerable 
contribution  to  the  republic’s  dollar  ex¬ 
change. 
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•  A  large  Olympic  stadium,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  40,000  spectators,  is  now  under 
construction  in  Quito,  Ecuador. 

•  An  important  new  airport  has  recently 
been  opiened  at  Pisco,  Peru,  1 50  miles 
south  of  Lima.  This  airport,  which  has 
5,250-foot  runways,  and  another  new  air¬ 
port,  located  at  Trujillo  to  the  north  of 
Lima,  will  serve  as  alternates  for  the 
Limatambo  airport  at  the  capital.  Both 
fields  were  built  in  accordance  with 
commitments  to  the  International  Civil 
.\viation  Organization. 

•  The  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company  has 
completed  a  12-inch  oil  pipe  line  in 
Venezuela,  extending  for  103  miles  from 
the  Guico  oil  fields  in  the  state  of  Anzo- 
ategui  to  Puerto  La  Cruz  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  new  pipe  line  will  transport 
alx)ut  31,000  barrels  of  crude  pietroleum 
a  day  from  the  59  oil  wells  in  Guico 
and  the  21  wells  in  near-by  San 
Joaquin. 

•  A  project  to  drill  a  tunnel  through  Avila, 
the  mountain  separating  Caracas  from  La 
Guaira,  was  launched  in  Caracas  early  in 
May,  says  the  Venezuelan  Embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  tunnel  will  shorten  the  pres¬ 
ent  1-hour,  19-mile  trip  over  hairpin  curves 
through  the  mountains  to  only  16  minutes. 
According  to  current  plans,  the  new  road 
will  be  for  the  use  of  passenger  cars  only, 
and  a  toll  charge  will  lx:  made. 

•  The  1948  budget  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  allots  a  record-breaking  $3,320,000 
to  education.  The  budget  itself — more 
than  $58,000,000 — is  the  largest  in  Domin¬ 
ican  history.  Illiteracy  has  droppied  in 
the  past  16  years  from  75  percent  to  less 
than  35  percent. 

•  Approximately  $3,500,000  is  being  in¬ 
vested  in  the  construction  of  a  university 
city  in  Cali,  Colombia.  According  to 
present  plans,  it  should  lx:  completed 


within  six  years.  It  will  comprise  26 
buildings,  on  an  area  of  60  acres. 

•  Guatemala  took  a  step  toward  modern¬ 
izing  its  educational  system  by  opening 
its  first  consolidated  school  in  May  1948, 
at  the  village  of  Palencia.  The  school  is 
equipped  with  modern  classrooms  and 
workshops  for  about  400  students,  and 
will  be  followed  by  others  all  over  the 
country. 

•  Uruguayan  professors  and  prominent 
historians  are  collaborating  in  the  work 
of  the  Institute  of  Historical  Research, 
which  has  been  created  in  the  School  of 
Lilieral  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montevideo.  The  Institute  plans 
to  work  closely  with  scholars  in  foreign 
cities,  as  well  as  in  Montevideo,  and  has 
opened  the  first  of  its  branch  offices  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

•  Fifty  West  Coast  scholars  met  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  on  June  19  and  20,  1948, 
to  discuss  United  States-Latin  American 
relations.  Arranged  by  Stanford  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies,  the  week-end  meeting 
consisted  of  lectures  and  discussions  on 
two  general  topics;  The  Latin  American 
Policy  oj  the  United  States  and  Can  Academic 
Specialists  Collaborate  in  Latin  American 
Studies?  Also  included  on  the  program 
was  a  round  table,  open  to  the  public,  in 
which  six  experts  discussed  the  question 
Can  We  Avoid  Intervention  in  Latin  America? 
Among  the  distinguished  visitors  who 
attended  the  meeting  were  Carl  Sauer,  of 
the  Department  of  State,  representing 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall;  Dr.  Carneiro 
Leao,  of  the  University  of  Brazil;  Luis 
Alvarado  of  Peru,  Chairman  of  the 
Governing  Body,  International  Labor 
Organization;  and  Affonso  Bandeira 
Mello,  head  of  the  Brazilian  delegation 
to  the  recent  Ilo  conference  in  San 
Francisco. 
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•  In  1947  the  Uruguayan  highway  system 
had  a  length  of  26,000  miles,  of  which 
3,100  miles  were  paved.  According  to 
the  last  highway  plan,  the  paved  mileage 
will  be  increased  50  percent  within  a  few 
years.  The  most  important  roads  radiate 
from  Montevideo,  the  national  capital, 
where  the  zero  milestone  is  located  at  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  Uruguay  also  has 
2,000  miles  of  railways  and  775  miles  of 
navigable  rivers. 

•  As  of  December  31,  1947,  Argentine 
donations  of  food  to  needy  European 
countries  totaled  576,543  tons,  at  an 
estimated  value  of  more  than  $96  million. 
Of  this  amount,  about  $87  million  was 
contributed  by  the  Government  and  the 
remainder  by  private  organizations. 

•  Cuba  may  well  be  proud  of  its  magnificent 
new  Radio  Center.  The  three  buildings  of 
the  Center,  separated  by  a  few  inches  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  vibrations,  give  the 
appearance  of  one  large  structure.  Eleven 
studios,  ranging  from  very  small  ones  used 
for  commercials  and  transcriptions,  to  the 
auditoriums  with  a  seating  capacity  of  300 
each,  complete  with  the  latest  architectural 
and  scientific  innovations,  are  equipped 
for  all  types  of  broadcasting. 

•  Colombian  petroleum  production  in  1947 
is  reported  to  have  been  24,981,000  bar¬ 
rels,  against  22,424,000  barrels  in  1946. 

•  The  Industrial  Union  of  Paraguay  has 
made  arrangements  for  taking  the  coun¬ 
try’s  first  industrial  census. 

•  The  Ica  valley,  south  of  Lima,  Peru,  has 
seen  its  agricultural  production  doubled 
in  the  last  fifteen  years,  thanks  to  120 
artesian  wells.  These  give  an  average  flow 
of  water  of  more  than  20  gallons  per 
minute.  Good  land,  which  the  water  from 
the  Ica  river  was  insuflicient  to  irrigate, 
has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  the 
agricultural  population  is  increasing,  and 


the  general  standard  of  living  has  been 
raised.  The  chief  crops  are  cotton  and 
grapes. 

•  Natural  gas  from  Mexico’s  rich  oilfield 
Poza  Rica  will  soon  be  a  new  source  of 
fuel  for  the  Federal  District  area.  A  20- 
inch  pipeline  to  be  completed  by  October 
next  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,250,000  will 
bring  the  gas  145  miles  from  the  field,  in 
the  state  of  Veracruz,  to  Mexico  City  and 
surrounding  industrial  towns.  This  val¬ 
uable  resource  has  heretofore  burned  away, 
owing  to  lack  of  means  for  putting  it  to  use. 

•  Chile  has  expanded  its  merchant  marine 
with  the  acquisition  of  three  modern  cargo 
ships,  purchased  from  the  United  States 
by  the  Inter-Oceanic  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chile.  Each  ship  has  a  cargo 
capacity  of  5,000  tons  and  is  provided  with 
the  most  up-to-date  equipment  available, 
in  the  way  of  navigation  instruments,  cold- 
storage  units,  and  facilities  for  the  rapid 
loading  and  unloading  of  cargo.  The 
first  of  the  three  ships  arrived  in  Valparaiso 
on  January  29,  1948,  and  the  other  two 
followed  within  a  few  weeks. 

•  Venezuela  is  building  its  first  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  factory,  equipped  with 
canning  and  juicing  machinery  from  the 
United  States.  The  plant  will  be  used 
for  canning  tomatoes,  tomato  paste,  toma¬ 
to  juice,  pimentos,  pineapples,  and  pine¬ 
apple  juice. 

•  Venezuela  has  made  a  contract  to  sell 
Argentina  2,000,000  42-gallon  barrels  of 
petroleum  a  year  (which  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  will  provide  from  its  royalty 
supplies)  in  e.xchange  for  15,000  tons  of 
frozen  boned  meat.  Deliveries  of  both 
products,  however,  may  vary  in  volume 
more  or  less  up  to  ten  percent. 

•  According  to  the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
Chilean  nitrate  production  in  1947 
amounted  to  1,625,000  metric  tons,  com- 
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pared  with  1,617,000  tons  in  1946.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  a  new  process  for  production 
of  potassium  nitrate  was  announced,  and 
the  two  largest  nitrate  plants  in  Chile  are 
proceeding  with  plans  to  install  a  solar- 
evaporation  system  for  the  recovery  of 
by-products. 

•  A  total  of  37,200  Ecuadoreans  learned  to 
read  and  write  during  1947,  under  the 
Government’s  nation-wide  literacy  cam¬ 
paign.  This  brings  the  total  to  131,800 
fjersons  who  have  Ijecome  literate  since 
the  campaign  started  in  1944. 

•  Senorita  Flor  Jaramillo  of  Bogota,  first 
Colombian  woman  to  be  licensed  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  pilot,  has  been  employed  as  a 
co-pilot  by  the  Taca  Airlines  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  She  was  trained  in  the  United 
States  under  a  scholarship  awarded  by  an 
American  oil  company  in  Colombia. 

•  Chicago  National  History  Museum  has 
opened  two  exhibits  relating  to  ancient 
cultures  of  Mexico,  in  the  museum’s 
Hall  of  American  Archaeology,  reports 
The  Museum  News.  One  of  the  exhibits, 
on  the  culture  of  the  Mayas  in  Yucatan, 
shows  sculpture  and  other  arts,  archi¬ 
tectural  details  of  important  buildings 
depicted  by  cut-outs  placed  on  a  map 
of  the  area,  and  photo-murals  of  recon¬ 
structed  cities.  The  other  exhibit,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  depicts 


religious  and  trading  activities  of  the  period 
from  A.  D.  700  to  1500.  There  are 
examples  of  raw  materials  then  in  use, 
and  craft  objects.  A  painting,  based  on 
Aztec  drawings  in  the  Codex  Florentino, 
shows  a  market  scene  in  a  city  plaza. 

•  During  the  present  academic  year  the 
National  Faculty  of  Philosphy  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  will  offer  a  course  in  journalism. 

•  A  large  zoological  park  is  lx;ing  planned 
for  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Dr.  Walter  Praetorius,  who  has  directed 
construction  of  zoos  in  several  South 
American  countries  and  who  was  until 
recently  Chief  of  Zoology  of  the  State  of  , 
Para,  Brazil,  will  supervise  organization 
of  the  Ciudad  Trujillo  park. 

Erratum  \ 

In  the  April  1948  number  of  the  Bulletin,  ■ 
page  238,  it  was  erroneously’  stated  that  j 
Argentina’s  sugar  production  for  1946-47 
totaled  7,444,600  tons,  and  that  of  this 
amount,  5,605,000  tons  were  produced  in  - 
the  province  of  Tucuman.  In  quoting 
these  figures  from  a  Buenos  Aires  news-  ’ 
paper,  the  writer  failed  to  notice  that  they 
referred  to  production  of  sugar  cane,  not  to 
sugar  itself.  The  actual  amount  of  sugar 
produced  from  the  cane  would,  of  course, 
Ije  considerably  less  than  the  figures  given. 
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